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FOREWORD 

M ODERN business places a high premium on the trained 
man. Of the thousands who knock each year at the 
portals of our commercial enterprises, the applicant 
with a backlog of sound training is in greatest demand. 

On the job, he has a better chance for promotion than the 
untrained worker, because his preparation gives him a knowl¬ 
edge of the broad fundamentals of successful business opera¬ 
tion. 

The road to executive leadership and success in business 
begins with good training. All commercial and business en¬ 
terprises, large and small, are governed by certain basic prin¬ 
ciples. Today’s businessman must analyze his problems with 
intelligence and knowledge, based on an intimate understand¬ 
ing of these fundamentals. He must have a grasp of the whole 
operation of a business as well as the inter-relation of its parts. 

How does he come into possession of such knowledge? 
Eventually by experience, yes. But he seldom gets the chance 
to acquire that experience without previous preparation. Such 
preparation can come either through study or apprenticeship, 
but usually it is a combination of both. 

However, the great growth of business and industry, reach¬ 
ing new heights of expansion during World War II, has made 
for further specialization in the duties of business executives 
and subordinates. Thus it has become impossible to get ap¬ 
prentice experience in the numerous departments of an organ¬ 
ization without spending long years. 

Modern methods of business training have evolved sound 
and tested short cuts to executive leadership and business in¬ 
dependence. A carefully planned program of study offers 
effective means of acquiring such training. 

In the past, the man who desired to acquire this knowledge 
found himself wasting valuable time. For one thing, good 
reading material was so scattered that blind selection of text¬ 
books was unavoidable. As a result, much duplication of 



reading and important omissions gave him too much of some 
subjects and too little of others. 

In order to offer in co-ordinated, organized form, a com¬ 
plete series on training for business leadership, the American 
Technical Society prepared this set on Practical Business 
Administration, Through eight editions and numerous re¬ 
printings, we have revised and added to the original texts to 
meet the specific needs of today's business trainee and 
executive. 

The present set combines the collective judgment of out¬ 
standing authorities with their accumulated years of practical 
experience in specialized fields. Thousands already have 
found this set to be their first step toward successful business 
careers. 

Prepared primarily for those who engage in independent 
home study, these books have been written at the college level 
for high-school graduates who aspire to executive positions. 
The style of writing is simple and readable; the lesson contents 
clear and comprehensive. 

The businessman hard pressed for time, the fact-seeking 
citizen wanting the know-how of business, and the student for 
whom this set has been prepared primarily—all find in these 
books a wide range of practical knowledge and a wealth of 
factual material about the world of business. 
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Sales and Advertising 

Part II 
Chapter XIX 

The Psychology of Advertising 

253. Principles of advertising 

Advertising is really printed salesmanship. Although 
it may not always be designed to sell goods without the 
aid of personal salesmen, it always has a certain selling 
task to perform. 

Advertising is concerned with the action of mind 
upon mind. It must be studied and judged from the 
point of view of its impression upon the people, rather 
than its impression upon the writer. An advertisement 
may be logically and grammatically correct, yet fail of 
its purpose. Similarly, an artist may execute a fine 
drawing or painting for advertising purposes, which in 
itself may be a masterpiece of art, but be totally lacking 
in selling power. By considering the thoughts that an 
advertisement produces in the minds of readers, prin¬ 
ciples can be deduced to govern the make-up of an 
advertisement. A successful advertisement leads the 
reader through three stages: 

1. It attracts his attention 

2. It creates and holds his interest 

3. It secures action 

254. Attracting attention 

The first thing that an advertisement must accom¬ 
plish is to attract attention. Unless it attracts attention, 
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it fails utterly of its purpose, which is to convey a mes¬ 
sage. It is only when a salesman attracts the atten¬ 
tion of his customer that his selling talk will be effective. 
Similarly, it is only when an advertisement attracts suf¬ 
ficient attention to kindle a prospective customer’s inter¬ 
est that its story will be conveyed to him. 

The act of attention is largely controlled by the 
training, the education, the past experiences, the moods, 
and the character of the individual. We are constantly 
overlooking things that others hear or see. There are 
no fixed rules for getting the minds of people to attend 
to anything. However, there are a number of general 
principles that will aid an advertising writer in his work. 

255. Methods of securing attention 

Although the mind is generally attracted involun¬ 
tarily td the most intense stimuli, it does not necessarily 
attend to them for any length of time, as lack of inter¬ 
est, repulsiveness, etc., may cause it quickly to turn to 
something more agreeable. 

The newsboy who is shrillest attracts our attention; 
so does the man who is of unusual size. Many people 
stop to watch the motions of a steam stovel digging the 
foundation for a building. A negro among a number 
of white men attracts attention; so also does an oasis 
in the desert or a steeplejack at work. 

256. Intensity 

An advertisement that attracts attention because of 
its intensity is shown in Fig. 13. In using intensity as a 
means of attracting attention great care must be used, 
as civilized people are seldom attracted by the blaring 
and, in fact, are often repelled by an intense impulse as 
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Write for Prices 


Fig. 13. Attention through Intensity and Contrast 
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an indication of danger. These principles have been 
recognized in the advertisement shown in Fig. 13. The 
advertisement attracts attention because of its intensity, 
but its message is given in a few words that can be taken 
in on the first glance. 

257. Magnitude 

The matter of securing attention through magnitude 
resolves itself largely into a question of space. An ad¬ 
vertisement of large size naturally attracts more atten¬ 
tion than the same advertisement reduced to smaller pro¬ 
portions. It is doubtful, however, whether the attention 
value of the advertisement increases as rapidly as its size 
may be increased. Dominating space, of course, always 
attracts attention and tends to add prestige to a firm’s 
advertisement, but there is such a thing as using more 
space than necessary to tell a story to the best advantage, 
just as there is such a thing as using too little space. 

The quality of any advertisement is more important 
than its size. The larger-sized advertisements, as a 
rule, are found to be better investments than the smaller- 
sized advertisements, but the increased value of the 
larger advertisements is due not so much to size as to 
the fact that the increased size permits of the use of 
pictures, greater clearness, more detail, etc. 

The safest rule for an advertising writer to follow 
is to use as much space as is necessary to tell his story 
most effectively. For the advertising writer to reach any 
intelligent decision on the amount of space to be taken, 
he must consider his advertising appropriation as a whole 
and consider each individual advertisement as a part of 
his year’s campaign. Consistent, continuous advertising 
is a better paying investment than spasmodic advertising. 
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258. Motion 

Motion has a peculiar fascinating effect upon almost 
all of us. Men will stand for fifteen or twenty minutes 
during their busiest periods watching a group of laborers 



Fig. 15. Attention through Suggested Fear and 
Action 

It will be noticed that the direction of the action in this 
advertisement is toward the copy. Most of the action, how¬ 
ever. is in the illustration rather than in the layout, although 
the battery itself and the car at the lower right point also toward 
the copy. 


laying a car track, digging a foundation, erecting a sky¬ 
scraper, etc. Any object in motion attracts the atten¬ 
tion more strongly than the same object at rest. The 
eye is attracted by changes in position. 
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The use of motion, or of suggested motion, in adver¬ 
tisements is therefore one of the most effective mechan¬ 
ical means of attracting attention. Actual motion in 
advertisements, such as flashing electric signs, moving 
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Fig. 16. Attention through Suggested Action 
in Contrast 

Note that the direction of the action points to 
the feature illustration and that one’s eye is natu¬ 
rally carried to the catch-head, 

displays, etc., however, often have the fault of attracting 
attention to the motion itself rather than to the goods 
advertised. 

Suggested action such as indicated in an advertise¬ 
ment in a magazine or newspaper, of course, is not open 
to this criticism. 
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Advertisements in which suggested motion or action 
have been largely used to attract attention are shown in 
Figs. 14, 15, and 16. In these advertisements the direc- 



The Workingman’s Friend 

Do you know how many pairs of overalls you 
wear out in the course of a year—how many pairs 
you must buy to replace them? Our investigations 
show that the average pair of overalls lasts only 
two to three months. 

A.B.C. Overalls are made of canvas. Oil and 
dirt can penetrate them only with great difficulty. 

It is seldom necessary to wash them. 

Every pair of A.B.C. Overalls is Guaranteed 
for One Year. Ask your dealer for a pair. 

THE A.B.C. OVERALL COMPANY 

A.B.C. Overall Bldg. New York City 


Fig. 17. Incorrect Use of Action 
This workingman’s finger carries one’s eye to the upper 
right-hand corner of the advertisement. There is small 
chance of the advertisement being read. 

tion of the motion is such as to lead the eyes to either 
the catch-head of the advertisement, the advertiser’s trade¬ 
mark, or the copy. The captions of the advertisements 
explain the suggested action in further detail. 
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An advertisement deliberately prepared to show an 
incorrect use of suggested action is shown in Fig. 17. 
The figure in this advertisement is pointing toward some¬ 
thing, but it happens to be the upper right-hand corner 
of the advertisement, The reader’s eye is therefore 
carried to this corner instead of the body of this advertise¬ 
ment. Although the advertisement was deliberately pre¬ 
pared to illustrate how the suggestion of action or motion 
in an advertisement may distract the eye from the body 
of the advertisement, it would not have been a difficult 
task to illustrate this fact by the reproduction of actual 
advertisements. More glaring examples of lack of recog¬ 
nition of this principle upon the part of careless or 
amateur advertising men are often met. Often illus¬ 
trations of fast moving articles, say automobiles, are 
used, which carry the reader’s eye right into the caption 
of another advertisement, perhaps a competitor’s, on 
the opposite page. 

When motion is used to attract attention, it must 
direct the reader’s eye to the most important part of 
the advertisement. This is a general rule that should be 
borne in mind. One should remember that getting atten¬ 
tion, through motion or otherwise, is but a means towards 
an end. Motion must serve its purpose by attracting 
attention to the most important part of the advertise¬ 
ment; for otherwise one cannot hope or expect to hold 
the reader’s attention. 

259, Contrast 

Any change in size, color, or character of an object 
attracts attention to it. The gradual starting or stopping 
of a train creates little sensation. The sudden starting 
or stopping of a train, however, creates a considerable 
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sensation. Similarly, the gradual dimming of lights is 
hardly noticeable, but sudden dimming of lights attracts 
attention, as illustrated dramatically in Fig. 15. 

A striking difference between the foreground and 
background attracts attention. Any sharp departure 


from the usual appearance of the advertising pages of 
a magazine similarly attracts attention. Such differences 
in the appearance of advertisements may be differences 
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m size, form, color, typographical arrangement, style of 
type, content, illustrations, etc. Attracting attention 
through contrast, as well as by any other means, is accom¬ 
plished, more or less, by sheer force, and must be rein¬ 
forced by an interest incentive if attention is to be held. 

How attention can be attracted by the mere con¬ 
trast of white and black is shown in Figs. 18, 19, and 20. 
In Fig. 18, the advertisement attracts attention because 
of the predominance of white space. The advertisement 
in Fig. 20 attracts attention because of the large amount 
of black ink used in the heading and the sharp contrast 
between the solid black rectangle and the white circle 




1 wish you fellows who arc 
interested in selling your 
stuff to the dairy field would 
send lo the address below 
for a copy of my autobiog¬ 
raphy—ffte sfory of Hmy 
Hohltfn, 

It tells just a few things 
about the people- who own 
those great black and white 
dairy machines that pro¬ 
duce probably very close 
to 75 % of the nation's dairy 
products. 

/MZZ. 


Holstein-Friesian World 

Syracuse, New York 



Fig. 2 1. Attention through Unusual 
Shape, without Detracting from 
the Copy Itself 


Fig. 22 . Attention through 
Isolation 
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inside it. In Fig. 19 is shown an interesting example of 
the reverse or inverted plate—white on black. White on 
black always has a greater attention-getting value than 
black on white, but as a general rule, heavy black ad¬ 
vertisements are barred from advertising media. 



Fig. 23. Attention through Oddity and 
Isolation from Other Advertisements 


An odd-shaped advertisement, Fig. 21, attracts at¬ 
tention because of its shape, yet this mechanical method 
of securing attention does not detract from the copy. 

Another odd-shaped advertisement, Fig. 23, attracts 
attention by its shape, and its form is such as to isolate 
it from an advertisement which may be opposite it. 
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260. Isolation 

Isolation may be considered as merely a form of con¬ 
trast. The advertisement in Fig. 23 attracts attention 
partly because of its isolation. The same can be said 
about the advertisement shown in Fig. 18. The mind 



Fig. 24, The Value of Isolation 
One of the quarter-page advertisements on 
this page, because of its isolation, attracts about 
as much attention as the half.page advertisement. 

"In the Spotlight" is the one referred to 

must attend to something and, in the absence of counter 
attraction, must, of course, attend to the one thing in 
the field of vision. The whole page or even a double¬ 
page spread carrying a short message, thereby involving 
the purchase of white space not utilized by copy or cuts, 
is used because it permits isolation. 
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In Figs. 22 and 24 further examples of isolation are 
shown, the latter illustration being a reproduction of an 
entire magazine page. These examples will give some 
idea of the value of isolation as a means of securing atten¬ 
tion. The disadvantage of isolation is that, if generally 
adopted, it would cease to attract. Moreover, the eye in 
time becomes accustomed to its artificial character. 

261. Position 

The front and back cover pages of magazines, as well 
as the inside cover pages, are all sold at higher rates than 
run-of-paper space. These positions for which magazines 
and newspapers charge higher rates are known as preferred 
positions and are considered positions which are likely to 
secure the maximum attention. Other special positions are 
page 1, page facing contents, page facing opening article, 
first right-hand page following reading, etc. 

Some advertising men also have definite ideas as to 
the relative values of right-hand and left-hand pages and 
the upper and lower halves of pages. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that right-hand pages possess a greater 
attention-getting value. Most advertisers also prefer the 
outside or right-hand columns of these pages. Upper 
halves of pages are also considered as possessing greater 
attention-getting values than the lower halves. This belief 
is based upon the fact that we are accustomed to looking 
for important facts at the top of newspaper and magazine 
pages. 

For the sake of demonstration purposes let us con¬ 
sider the series of five bisected lines in Fig. 25. The first 
line, which is divided in the proportion of 3 to 5, is 
the most pleasing to the eye, although the second line, 
which is divided exactly in the middle, is the mechanically 
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perfect symmetrical one. The second most pleasing line 
is the last one, which is divided in the proportion of 5 
to 3. These bisected lines give one a clue as to the best 
attention-getting positions for catch-heads, attention-get¬ 
ting features in advertisements, and the best attention- 
getting positions for small advertisements. From these 
bisected lines it would appear that where small advertise- 



Fig. 25. A Study in Proportion 
Lines bisected in proportion of 3 td 5 , ! to 1; I to 
4, 4 to I , and 5 to 3. 

ments are run, the best attention-getting positions are 
either at the top or three-eighths of the distance from the 
upper or lower edge of the page. 

262. Color 

When color is used for its attention-getting value, 
as a general rule the less color used, the more effective 
it is. It is not an uncommon occurrence to see an 
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advertisement appearing in red and black with the colors 
about equally divided. As the red is used to give 
greater attention value to the advertisement, the more 
extensively it is used, the more attention is drawn to the 
mere fact that the color is used. The real object of 
the red ink is to attract attention to one or more parts 
of the advertisement that the advertising man wants to 
emphasize. If the color is confined to these places, the 
advertisement is more likely to accomplish its purpose. 

The seven incentives described may be considered as 
efforts at gaining attention through sheer force. They 
are incentives that are far more likely to attract and hold 
the attention of little children and the less-educated classes 
than of the better educated classes. The essential thing 
about any appeal is that it must not only attract atten¬ 
tion, but also hold the attention to the point of interest. 
It is easy enough to forcibly attract one’s attention for the 
moment, but often the more forcibly the attention is 
attracted by artificial means, the more difficult it is to 
hold it. In using a mechanical incentive to secure atten¬ 
tion, the advertising writer must bear in mind that the 
securing of attention is about the first step in interesting 
the reader. Mechanical incentives alone can seldom be 
relied upon to accomplish this desired result when the 
message is of any length. Interest must not only be 
obtained, but must also be retained. This leads us to 
the consideration of what are known as interest incen¬ 
tives. 

263. Creating and holding interest 

We have already seen how attention may be drawn 
to an advertisement by means of mechanical devices. 
And having attracted a reader's attention, the next thing 
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that a successful advertisement accomplishes is to hold 
his attention. In fact the effectiveness of an advertise¬ 
ment depends on how long the reader’s attention can be 
retained. 

Unity of thought—In order to hold attention, an 
advertisement must possess unity. That is, an adver¬ 
tisement must first be a mechanical unit, the bonds of 
which are clearly defined, and, second, it must possess 
unity of thought. If an advertisement contains more 
than one element of thought—it should never contain 
more than one dominating idea or purpose—these ele¬ 
ments must be so interrelated as to form a unit. 

The border of an advertisement will give it the 
mechanical unit necessary. If illustrations are used and 
if they have a tendency to draw the eye in any direc¬ 
tion, this tendency should be towards the text of the 
advertisement. Moreover, the illustration to be in unity 
with the rest of the advertisement should be related to 
it in thought. 

Arrows, lines, and curves are sometimes utilized in 
advertisements to aid in giving unity in case the eye 
is likely to follow incorrect channels. In this connection 
it must be borne in mind that the eye tends to move 
along lines instead of across them. 

But mechanical means of holding the attention are 
insignificant compared with the attention value of the 
whole message itself, for mechanical devices cannot be 
relied upon to keep a reader interested in copy that in 
itself possesses no interest for him. The text of an 
advertisement should be in keeping with the catch-head 
used. One should try to make it increase the reader’s 
interest, try to make each word carry him on to the next 
word, each sentence to the next sentence, and each para- 
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graph to the next paragraph. One should avoid fine 
writing, use the reader's vocabulary, and tell one s story 
as concisely as possible, never departing or digressing 
from it. 

264. Interest incentives 

In considering how interest may be created by 
appealing to the intellectual and emotional side of the 
average human being, one may mention self-preserva¬ 
tion (or the struggle for existence), love, beauty, refine¬ 
ment, culture, love of home, love of country, novelty, 
the comic, color, illustrations, etc. In fact, the intel¬ 
lectual and emotional appeals are almost without num¬ 
ber and widely diversified, as the above list suggests. 
Even the list given above is capable of expansion within 
itself. Take the instinct of self-preservation, the struggle 
for existence, for example. Under this heading could 
have been mentioned such things as the bargain instinct, 
the desire for better efficiency, the desire to protect 
against losses, deaths, etc. It is impossible to discuss 
these human interest or intellectual incentives separately 
and in detail. The majority of goods on sale today pos¬ 
sess in themselves qualities which a good advertising 
writer can convert into effective human interest appeals, 
depending on the classes to whom these goods are sold. 

For the purpose of illustrating the effectiveness of 
these interest incentives, let us consider the appeal to 
self-interest. This is, of course, the appeal that is surest 
to attract attention. The average person is not so much 
interested in the affairs of others as in his own personal 
affairs. The good salesman does not talk baseball to 
a prospect who has never taken an active interest in 
the game, but he tries to arouse a sympathetic chord by 
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talking golf, fishing, horses, or whatever happens to be 
his prospective customer’s closest and dearest hobby, 
that is, the salesman tries to talk his customer’s own 
language. 

In applying this principle of self-interest to the 
preparation of advertisements, take the case of an 



Fig. 26. An Intense Appeal to Self-Interest 
This type of copy is often called "scare copy *' 

electric washing machine. Showing the machine in 
action with suds bubbling over the top is, of course, a 
mechanical incentive to attention. It attracts attention, 
but will it hold attention? The advertising writer asks 
himself the questions, “How can the attention be held?” 
and “Why do people buy washing machines and why 
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should they buy them?” His analysis divides itself into 
three different divisions—why do and why should people 
in general buy washing machines, why do and why 
should the servant-keeping class buy them, and why do 
and why should the non-servant-keeping class buy them? 
A host of human interest appeals immediately suggest 
themselves. 

People buy electric washing machines because they 
reduce the drudgery of washing, wash clothes better and 
cleaner than the older method, cause less wear on clothes, 
etc. The servant-keeping class also purchases them 
because the average servant will not stay if she does not 
have the modern conveniences, and washerwomen willing 
to use the older methods are difficult to obtain. To the 
housewife who does her own washing, or who is forced 
to do her own washing, the electric washing machine 
appeals because it enables her to do the washing without 
the drudgery that formerly attended it. 

265. Proper atmosphere 

Art plays an important part in advertising. An ad¬ 
vertisement must be pleasing to the eye. It must possess 
unity as regards its artistic layout, as well as unity when 
regarded as a whole—its artistic features and its message. 
That is, both the form and the idea of the advertisement 
should harmonize. Let us take for the purpose of illus¬ 
tration the advertisement shown in Fig. 27. It advertises 
the latest development in railroad transportation and em¬ 
phasizes the progress which has been made. It shows, in 
a separate panel, the route of this train, tying it up defi¬ 
nitely with the copy “first streamline train in America to be 
established in regular service.” The covered wagon is 
pictured in gray to represent the past. The body of the 
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advertisement, its text matter, is also in keeping. It is set 
in bold type denoting strength and ruggedness. The head¬ 
line is lettered in script and has somewhat the character of 
the streamline train pictured above. The secondary head¬ 
line is bold and clear. 
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Fig. 27. Fitness of Illustration 

An advertisement that tells an interesting 
story through the illustration It is in keeping 
with the news of the day 


The copy is historical and pictures, strikingly, the 
great advance which has been made. It calls to mind the 
hardships and simplicities of the past and emphasizes, ease 
and speed of the present. The advertiser’s name is digni¬ 
fied and clear. 
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Referring back to Fig. 14, note how the whole action 
of the advertisement is appropriate to the product being 
advertised—“Topflight Dobbs Gamebird” hats. The up¬ 
ward flight of the birds, the sweep of the script lettering, 
the tilt of the hat itself, all suggest the fashionable, semi¬ 
sports hat which the copy describes. Note also how the 
advertisement in Fig. 15 emphasizes the menace of dark¬ 
ness. Headline, illustration and copy combine to convey 
a strong impression of danger. In the words, “PANIC 
threatens,” a wavering, irregular stroke was used by the 
lettering artist to re-emphasize the meaning of the words, 
and the dark black and strong highlights of the figures 
in the illustration, coupled with the tense expressions on 
their faces, immediately identifies their emotion as fear. 
There is a poster quality about Figs. 14 and 15 which 
tells a story to the reader even if he doesn’t read the 
copy. A good newspaper or magazine advertisement has 
one advantage in common with a good poster—it gets a 
message across even to those who run while they read. 

266. Harmony of words 

Harmony and rhythm in advertising are of as great 
importance as harmony and rhythm in music. A discord¬ 
ant note in a line of music will spoil its effect. A discord¬ 
ant illustration, text, border, or layout will have a some¬ 
what similar effect in the case of an advertisement. An 
advertisement attuned to awaken responsiveness in the 
mind of the reader is much like a wireless receiving 
station attuned to the sending station. No time is wasted 
in either case in getting the message. 

Rhythm and harmony in an advertisement are more 
than a matter of artistic effect. Short, direct, and sim¬ 
ple sentences suggest action. Long sentences suggest 
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ease or relaxation. Simple, short sentences have the 
greatest strength. Lengthy sentences, on the other hand, 
are likely to be more exact, descriptive, and philosophic. 
No definite rules can, of course, be laid down regarding 
the length of sentences. The product advertised, the 
class of reader to which the appeal is made, and the 
nature of the appeal all have an effect upon the appro¬ 
priate length of sentences. Long, involved sentences, 
however, should seldom be employed, as most people are 
not accustomed to analyze involved expressions. The 
best guide for one to follow is to make the sentences con¬ 
form in length to the normal unit of thought, and the 
normal unit of thought in the case of any advertisement 
is the normal unit of thought of the reader, not the writer. 
The more intellectual the reader, the more accustomed 
he is to thinking in larger units. 

Relatively few people will take in on the first read¬ 
ing the full meaning of the following sentence taken from 
an advertisement: 

These recommendations have been made after a half cen¬ 
tury of experience in the lubrication of every known kind of 
moving mechanism, including practical farm experience in the 
lubrication of each particular kind of tractor, and after due con¬ 
sideration in each case of all the factors affecting lubrication in 
that particular tractor. 

Compare this sentence with those appearing in Fig, 
26 and note how easily and quickly the thought of each 
sentence in the latter example is conveyed to the mind 
of the reader. 

Just as care must be given the arrangement and 
length of sentences, so must care be given to the choice 
of each word used. The words “big,” "large,” "im¬ 
mense," and “gigantic” have slight variations in mean- 
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ing that cannot be overlooked. The use of words that 
exactly express the meaning plays a large part in making 
an advertisement effective. If the product advertised is 
a baby’s robe, harmony would demand that it be 
described as large and roomy. The use of the words 
"big,” “immense,” or "gigantic” would be entirely out 
of place. Too much care cannot be exercised in the 
selection of words. Part of an advertising man’s training 
consists of a study of the English vocabulary with a view 
to acquainting himself with the slight differences in mean¬ 
ing that exist between the various so-called synonyms. 


267. Harmony of colors 

Appropriate coloring applied to an advertisement 
will enhance its pulling power. Black and white cannot 
show goods as effectively as can colors appropriate to 
them. Improved printing methods are causing the use 
of color to become far more general. 

But color can also be used effectively for display 
purposes, and it is here that skill in combining colors and 
in selecting colors appropriate to the product should be 
used. A brilliant red harmonizes with a danger sign. 
It does not harmonize with dainty waists and other femi¬ 
nine garments. Red is too exciting a color for the latter 
purpose. Pink, lilac, or similar purplish hues are more 
in keeping. 

No general rules for harmonizing colors with a prod¬ 
uct can be laid down, as each color has numerous effects 
and all products differ in nature. The advertising man 
should study colors used effectively for products similar 
to his. 

In using colors one must, of course, have some idea 
of the usual effects they have on the average human 
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being. The red-yellow end of the spectrum is more or 
less associated with fire, warmth, and activity. These 
colors are stimulating and exciting often to the point of 
irritation. The green-blue end of the spectrum, on the 
other hand, is cold and passive and these colors are gen¬ 
erally depressing or quieting. The world abounds in 
green, and green of a certain shade is regarded as the 
ideal color for study rooms and other places where a 
quieting and restful atmosphere is desired. Blue, on the 
other hand, is often very depressing, as is well exempli¬ 
fied by the expression “have the blues.” 

In general, it may be said that the two colors which 
appeal most to the average human being are red and 
blue. Orange and yellow seem to be preferred less as 
the intelligence of individuals increases. Some go so far 
as to distinguish between the color preferences of the two 
sexes. 

The chief advantages of using color in advertise¬ 
ments are as follows: first, it enables goods to be 
shown in their true colors, thus eliminating the necessity 
of drawing upon the reader’s imagination; second, it 
enables packages to be reproduced exactly and thus 
impressed more forcibly upon the mind of the reader; 
third, it conveys a more precise idea than such words as 
red, green, and yellow. 

268. Novelty 

Another interest appeal that is worthy of special 
consideration is novelty. Novel objects or words always 
excite our minds because of their new or different char¬ 
acteristics. Where the novelty of an advertisement is 
intrinsic with the product advertised, it often proves to 
be a very valuable attention getter and attention holder. 
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Among the novel ideas in advertising that have paid are 
the “Gold Dust Twins,” the “Spearmint Kids,” “Kodak,” 
etc. The chief danger in using novelty as an incentive 
is that too often the novelty itself and not the product is 
advertised. Many times where characters or novel 
effects have been used in advertising without securing 
the results desired, the fault has been either in the selection 
of a character that was not germane to the product adver¬ 
tised, or that attracted attention to itself rather than to the 
product. 

The comic is a form of novelty which, if not over¬ 
done and if apropos to the product, can often be used to 
good advantage, but its use is precarious even in the 
hands of some of the most successful advertising writers. 

269. Illustrations 

All of us like to look at pictures, and for that reason 
the illustrated magazine or newspaper is generally pre¬ 
ferred to the non-illustrated one. 

Illustrations appeal to the intellect and aid in giving 
ideas a concrete form. They often can give a more ade¬ 
quate idea of a product, or its uses and applications, than 
can hundreds of words. Often, too, one glance at a pic¬ 
ture will tell the reader practically the whole story effec¬ 
tively and convincingly. The advertisements shown in 
Figs. 26 and 27 demonstrate the value of pictures. 

270. Securing action 

The work of an advertisement is of course not com¬ 
pleted when it has attracted attention and secured a read¬ 
ing. Counter appeals are always operating to distract 
the mind from the advertisement and the product adver¬ 
tised. The next task that an advertisement must accom- 
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plish is to create a desire to possess or, at least, to so 
impress the reader that when a need is felt for the article, 
the particular brand will immediately suggest itself. 

An advertisement should, therefore, link up in the 
reader’s mind the particular product as the most desired 
product of that class. Consequently, the trade name or 
the manufacturer’s name must be linked in the reader’s 
mind with the article advertised. When we think of 
cameras, the word “Kodak” immediately suggests itself; 
when we think of watches, the word “Ingersoll” imme¬ 
diately suggests itself; and when we think of chewing 
gum, we think of “Wrigley’s.” When advertising can 
cause masses of people to think of a specific brand the 
moment a general article is suggested, it has reached its 
xenith. These examples are, of course, few in number, 
but they represent the goal that is aimed at in all adver¬ 
tising. The word “Kodak,” for example, is by many 
considered a synonym for “camera” and a regular part of 
the English language rather than the property of one 
concern. "Celluloid,” now an accepted word in the 
English language, was originally a trade name. 

One of the greatest mistakes made by the inexperi¬ 
enced advertising manager is to emphasize the trade name 
of the product rather than the class to which it belongs. 
We accordingly see many advertisements with the name 
or a company or its trade name in the most prominent 
position and emphasized the most. A trade name or a 
company’s name is of no value unless it is linked with 
the product. The Ingersoll Watch Company is not so 
much interested in having people think of watches when 
they think of “Ingersoll,” as they are in having people 
think of “Ingersoll” when they think of watches. When 
people think of watches, the buying mood is more likely 
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to be present than when they think of “Ingersoll.” When 
a person decides to purchase a razor, the idea of purchas¬ 
ing a razor is foremost in his mind, not the names of one 
or more makes. The advertising man’s task is to cause 
the name “Gillette,” “Star,” “Gem,” or whatever make 
he may advertise, to immediately suggest itself. 

An advertisement should be written much like a 
story. It should work forward to a climax, the interest 
constantly increasing. Ability to understand the human 
mind and its actions are essential to the writing of suc¬ 
cessful copy. An advertising man is a practical psy¬ 
chologist. 

271. Use of repetition 

Repetition, we are often told, should be avoided in 
advertising. This principle is a good one provided the 
reader can grasp the whole advertising message in one 
reading without difficulty. But the advertising writer 
should not hesitate to repeat a thought, in different words 
or from a different angle, if he feels that such repetition 
is the only way in which it is possible for him to convey 
his thoughts to his readers. Repetition when properly 
used gives strength and power to advertising messages. 
It has been found a very potent means of increasing the 
effectiveness of mail-order advertising, where great care 
has to be taken that the reader really understands the 
goods advertised and the proposition being made. 

Repetition of some one feature or design, such as 
a trade-mark, is both possible and advisable. For this 
reason, one should conduct a consistent, well-planned 
advertising campaign. By a lapse in advertising for a 
short period, business that has taken years to develop 
may be lost. 
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In many cases, particularly where preparation costs 
must be kept down, there is a tendency to use “standard” 
layouts for advertisements, that is, a standard arrange¬ 
ment of border, trade-mark, slogan, cut, copy, and catch- 
head, which change little from week to week and from 
year to year. This type of advertising, although it may 
keep production costs low, is expensive in the long run. 
Any design or arrangement repeated, no matter how 
attractive it may be, soon becomes commonplace and 
fails to attract attention. The very fact that such adver¬ 
tisements have exactly the same appearance week after 
week and year after year causes many to think that the 
advertising message itself remains unchanged. As a 
result, copy which might sell certain readers escapes 
unnoticed. It is far better to have some standard ele¬ 
ments in one’s advertising that serve as marks of identifi¬ 
cation, but which can be changed in position and arrange¬ 
ment so as to avoid sameness, with its consequent results. 

272. Purpose of advertising 

All advertisements are not necessarily written to sell 
goods, as much advertising is done for the sole purpose 
of retaining or promoting goodwill. While the business 
conditions of the past few years have made it necessary 
for practically all advertisers to concentrate on obtaining 
as much additional business as possible, not all of their ad¬ 
vertising has been directed toward immediate sales; some 
of it has as its purpose the safeguarding of future sales. 
But even this institutional or goodwill advertising, of 
course, has increased business as its ultimate objective. 

There are a number of ways in which advertising 
men try to cause readers to respond to advertisements, 
and some of these methods will be discussed briefly here. 
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273. Suggestion 

Suggestion is probably the most commonly used 
method of securing action. Its power is well known. 
Street car advertisements, poster advertisements, and all 
forms of advertising that are limited in typographical 



Fig. 28. Fitness of Illustration 
An advertisement that suggests the thought that shirts 
play a large part in making a man well groomed. 


display serve, as a rule, one of two purposes—either as 
reminders or as suggestions. When used for the latter 
purpose, very little printed matter is included outside of 
a suggestion of action. We are told to dine at a certain 
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restaurant, to choose a particular brand of cigars, etc. 
Very little is said, or can be said, why one should follow 
the suggestion. In most cases much has to be left to the 
imagination. 

Consider the Van Heusen Shirt advertisements, of 
which Fig. 28 is a good example. All we are told is the 
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Fig. 29. A Trade Journal 
Advertisement 

Designed to promote sales to 
dealers. 


Fig. 30. A Trade Journal 
Advertisement 

Designed to sell to the dealer 
through the jobber. 


name of the shirt illustrated and one or two of its 
features. The illustration shows an immaculately 
groomed man. The suggestion is clear. Nearly every¬ 
one desires to be well groomed. The illustration tells 
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how it can be done and that shirts, “Van Heusen Shirts,” 
play an important part. 

Similarly many department stores, whose advertis¬ 
ing space for each of the products advertised is neces¬ 
sarily limited in size, often replace a description of clothes 
by pictures of people wearing the clothes at social func¬ 
tions, etc. Here again suggestion plays a large part. 

The advertisement shown in Fig. 29 says “Get the 
Facts, Start to Profit Now”; that shown in Fig. 30 urges 
you to order from your jobber; that shown in Fig. 1 5 says 
an anniversary booklet will be sent free on request. A 
glance at the other advertisements will reveal similar 
phrases in most cases. 

The logical place to ask one to act is at the close of 
the advertisement, after he has become interested in the 
advertisement sufficiently to read it through. He then 
either wants information, is wavering between acting and 
not acting, or he is not interested any further. A sug¬ 
gestion of action at this time in the former two cases is 
almost certain to result in action. If the suggestion were 
given at the beginning of the advertisement, the chances 
are it would be forgotten by the time the end was 
reached. 

274. Means of securing action 

Coupons are often used to make it easy for the 
reader to reply. Here again action is suggested. Many 
of the coupons appearing in advertisements, however, 
can be used only with difficulty, as often sufficient space 
is not left to permit the coupon to be filled in properly. 
Some may neglect to write for that reason, but at the 
same time the mere presence of the coupon incites to 
action. 
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A good example of the effective and appropriate use 
of a coupon is illustrated in Fig. 31. The use of such a 
coupon may also be considered as a mechanical means of 
securing action. 

Postal cards are often enclosed with circular letters, 
folders, booklets, etc., as a mechanical means of promot¬ 
ing action. Often these postal cards are stamped, the 
theory being that the easier for a customer to reply, the 
more likely he is to do so. Yet a postal card reply to a 
circular letter cannot be deemed as good a return as a 
letter from one who ignored the postal in order to secure 
fuller information. It has been found by experience that 
the greater the reduction of time and of the physical 
operations required the greater the returns. 

Some advertisers have even gone so far as to attach 
a miniature pencil to circular matter so as to give pro¬ 
spective customers the mechanical tool for writing on the 
postal. Often the postals have the names of the per¬ 
sons receiving circular matter typewritten upon them, to 
make it easier for the prospect to reply. All these aids 
promote inquiries but, of course, the character of the 
replies is not so high where everything is made easy to 
reply as in cases where considerable labor through sheer 
interest is necessary. 

275, Inducing action by limiting time 

Another common method of promoting action is the 
“Do it now, before it is too late” method. This consists 
essentially of making a special offer good for a limited 
period only. Often the offer itself may amount to little 
in dollars and cents, but the action-impelling qualities of 
a limited offer, combined with the bargain instinct, accom¬ 
plishes the desired result. 
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Sometimes the special offer takes the form of a 
reduction in price or the giving of a premium. Price cut¬ 
ting, however, should be carefully considered before being 
used, as the persistent cutting of prices can hardly be said 
to be a paying proposition. A more loyal trade can be 
built up by selling goods at fair prices at all times. 

276. Dominating appeal to the imagination 

We have already referred to suggestion as an action- 
producing factor. Imagination may be defined as the 
power of creating definite thoughts or suggestions. Take 
for example the advertisement shown in Fig. 32. This 
advertisement does not suggest that one order motors. 
It leaves this to the imagination. This advertisement 
states that Century motors have been giving service to 
industry since 1914. “They keep a-Running,” “Ask any¬ 
body who knows motors.” It is not necessary to suggest 
action to anyone who wants a motor; so the author of this 
advertisement left suggested action to the imagination. 

The “Cosmopolitan” advertisement appearing in 
Fig. 18 was clipped from a magazine whose subscribers 
are, in the main, advertising and sales executives. The 
object of this advertisement was therefore not primarily 
to obtain additional readers for this magazine, but 
to obtain additional advertising. Yet advertising in this 
magazine is not mentioned or even suggested. The 
advertising writer depends upon the reader’s imagina¬ 
tion. The image of a paper which “nearly everybody 
worth while reads” is created in one’s mind. This image 
soon suggests to one that if “nearly everybody worth 
while reads it,” it must be a good medium to use to 
reach such people through advertising. Arousing one’s 
imagination, as in this case, also arouses one’s past ex- 
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periences along similar lines. That is, one always has 
a tendency to connect mental images with past expe- 
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Fig. 32, A Trade Journal Advertisement 

An example of inquiry copy. 

riences. If the reader has been dissatisfied with anotf 
magazine which he thought was reaching the same cla 
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the suggestion that he drop the present medium and sub¬ 
stitute this paper presents itself in his mind. 

Imagination also plays a large part in rendering what 
is known as reason-why copy productive. A reason-why 
advertisement, briefly, is one that tells the reader why he 
should use a given product. The reasons given for using 
the ink advertised in Fig. 33 are concisely listed. The 
readers are led to connect the advantages of this particular 
brand of ink with their own experiences in writing with 
pen. Note the opening sentence, “New kind of ink 
safeguards pens 4 ways!” The enumeration follows. 
The conclusion (reader should buy this ink) is left to the 
reader, after every possible encouragement has been 
given by the advertiser. The readers must connect these 
facts with their own needs and requirements. 

Advertising can stimulate action by all these various 
means. New techniques are tried out from time to time. 
Some succeed, others do not. Those which are successful 
become standard practice with time-tested usage. The 
methods outlined here have passed the rigid require¬ 
ments of time and usage. They are the safest. 

Keep in mind one cardinal rule in preparing adver¬ 
tising copy to stimulate action. Use short sentences. 
Short sentences suggest action. If action is to be left 
to the reader’s imagination, longer sentences are in order. 



Chapter XX 

The Purpose of Advertising 


All advertisements are not run for the same purpose 
nor to accomplish the same ends. Consequently, the pur¬ 
pose of the advertising should be definitely determined 
and some distinct aim kept in view. Copy to be run in 
a trade magazine which reaches dealers will have an 
entirely different appeal from copy to be run in a popular 
magazine. Advertising is run either to make sales or to 
create goodwill. 

277. Advertising to make sales 

The purpose of most advertising is to sell a specific 
article. Although this is the ultimate aim of all advertis¬ 
ing, what is known as goodwill or publicity copy accom¬ 
plishes this purpose only indirectly. Selling copy, then, 
as distinguished from goodwill copy is used by the mail¬ 
order house to effect a sale by mail, or by the manufac¬ 
turer who sells through retailers, to persuade the buyer 
to call for his brand at the retail store. It is used by the 
retailer to make an immediate sale of goods which he 
may have in stock. In the last two cases it will be 
noted that the advertising alone does not consummate the 
sale as does mail-order copy. The advertising merely 
induces the customer to come to the store where the 
goods are displayed, and the salesman makes the sale. 

278. Advertising to make sales by mail 

Mail-order advertising is used to sell goods by mail 
without the use of any form of personal salesmanship. 
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Among the largest merchandise mail-order houses in the 
country are Montgomery Ward and Company and Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, who sell direct to consumers, 
and Butler Brothers, whose policy is to sell only to 
dealers. Mail-order advertisements may be addressed 
either to the consumer or to the trade. But most of the 
mail-order business of today is done directly with the 
consumer. 

Although mail-order advertising is found in all mag¬ 
azines and newspapers, the great bulk of it is run in farm 
and mail-order papers—publications which reach espe¬ 
cially those classes of people living in remote and not 
easily accessible parts of the country. Such people 
depend upon the mail-order house for many things that 
are unobtainable at the country store and for other arti¬ 
cles which can be bought at much lower prices. The 
growth of the mail-order business can be directly attrib¬ 
uted to the fact that over half the population lives in the 
country districts or in remote towns and villages. 

Mail-order advertising is generally set in the densest 
possible form, so as to get the greatest number of words 
in the smallest amount of space. The chief object is to 
get a full description of the goods in the smallest possible 
space. Very explicit descriptions and the price are 
usually given. The more complete and enthusiastic the 
description, the larger the returns from a mail-order 
advertisement. If the space is not large enough to tell 
the full story, mail-order writers tell just enough to 
induce the reader to write for a fuller description. 

Mail-order advertising tries to produce such a strong 
impression and desire upon the part of the reader that 
he will either write for the article described and enclose 
the purchase price with his order, or write for a catalogue 
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and further information. Fig. 34 shows a mail-order 
advertisement, the object of which is to get the reader to 
write in for a catalogue, while Fig. 35 shows a mail-order 
advertisement designed to sell Japanese rosebush seeds. 
Note the full and elaborate description given. Also note 
that both of these advertisements are “keyed.” One 
requests that the writer ask for catalogue 64B, the other 
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Fig. 34. A Mail-Order Advertisement 

Designed to get reader to write for catalogue. 
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Fig. 35. A Mail-Order 

Advertisement 
Designed to sell seeds. 


that the letter be addressed to Box 258. As mail-order 
houses generally key their advertisements, they are in the 
peculiar position of knowing definitely just how every 
advertisement and every medium pays. Fig. 36 is a 
reproduction of a page from the Sears Roebuck cata¬ 
logue. With catalogues picturing every conceivable arti¬ 
cle mail-order houses have built up immense businesses. 


279. Inquiry copy 

Inquiry copy is used by mail-order houses, in case 
the nature of the service or a description of the product 
cannot be adequately given in the advertisement. Take 
the case of the advertisement for the American School 
shown in Fig. 31. Space is not available in which to give 
full detailed information about each of the courses 
offered and, if space were available, it is doubtful whether 
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it would be desirable to describe each course in detail in 
this advertisement. 

280. Mail-order copy 

The writing of mail-order advertising requires an 
especially good and unusual knowledge of human nature. 
A copywriter who can successfully advertise goods 
thiough the ordinary channels of trade may not necessarily 
make a success of mail-order advertising. Mail-order 
advertising appeals, as a rule, to those who have only an 
average education, and consequently it should be simple 
and direct. 

Mail-order copy amounts essentially to a simple, 
complete, and enthusiastic description of an article, 
together with an illustration and the price. In most 
mail-order advertising it will also be found that very 
explicit and detailed information is given on the way to 
send money. There is only one way in which mail-order 
advertising can be effectively prepared and that is by 
letting the man who prepares the advertising become 
acquainted with the people that buy by reading their 
letters. In this way he can soon learn their state of 
intelligence and determine just what words to use in 
describing an article. 

281. Nature of much early mail-order advertising 

In the early days the mail-order business was used 
rather extensively to exploit “patent medicines” and for 
various illegitimate purposes. Magazines, however, soon 
began censoring copy and this with more rigid inspection 
upon the part of the post-office department and the policy 
of that department to investigate all complaints has re¬ 
sulted in driving practically all of this type of mail-order 
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concerns out of business and in placing the mail-order 
business upon a very high plane. This has greatly bene¬ 
fited the legitimate houses. 

The only reason why advertising of the mail-order 
variety could be connected so much with fraudulent prac¬ 
tices is that the goods advertised were sold without being 
seen. By carefully wording one’s advertisements, fake 
mail-order advertisers were able to sell dollhouse furni¬ 
ture for “home furniture,” two-cent stamps for “steel en¬ 
gravings of Washington,” etc. But in most cases only 
the ignorant were led to believe such advertising. The 
careful watch now kept over the advertising columns of 
all classes of publications by the publishers, by advertis¬ 
ing clubs, and by the postal authorities has made mail¬ 
order advertising as dependable as any. The result is that 
today the mail-order business includes not only the selling 
of household and personal goods, but books, correspond¬ 
ence courses, typewriters, adding machines, etc. 

282. Personal selling copy 

What we shall term personal selling copy, as opposed 
to mail-order copy, is copy that is written for the purpose 
of causing people to go to a store, a manufacturer’s agent, 
or branch office for the purpose of purchasing the goods 
advertised. The distinction between this type of copy and 
mail-order copy, is that mail-order copy has as its object 
the selling of goods by mail, while selling copy has as its 
object the selling of goods in person by bringing about 
personal contact between buyer and seller. There are two 
kinds of personal selling copy, manufacturer’s and retail¬ 
er’s. The manufacturer’s copy is designed to cause the 
customer to buy his goods, the retailer’s to buy at his store. 
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Fig. 37 A Consumer Advertisement 

A type of advertisement which, while directed primarily toward con¬ 
sumers, also brings the dealer prominently into the picture This was 
the first use of the “double your money back" offer, and it created a mer¬ 
chandising sensation. 
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283. Manufacturer’s copy 

Manufacturer’s selling copy may be addressed either 
to the dealer or to the consumer. This copy tends to 
create confidence in the product and to induce the public 
to ask for the goods by the trade name. 

Manufacturer’s copy, which is run in national mag¬ 
azines, is addressed primarily to the consumer but inci- 
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Fig. 38. Manufacturer’s Consumer 
Selling Copy 

This copy is designed to cause peo¬ 
ple to buy canned pineapple at a store. 


Lift Corns Off! 

Touchy corns nnd calluses 11 ft off 



Fig. 39, Manufacturer’s Con¬ 
sumer Selling Copy 
This copy is designed to cause 
readers to purchase the article ad¬ 
vertised. 


dentally to the dealer. The aim is to convince the public 
of the merits of the article, and indirectly to suggest to 
the dealer that he should carry a stock. The advertise¬ 
ment in Fig. 37 uses this double appeal. The advertise¬ 
ment shown in Figs. 38 and 39 are addressed primarily 
to the consumer. 
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Inquiry copy, to obtain a list of prospects, is used 
for products of a relatively high price or intricate nature. 
These prospects are then followed up by personal sales¬ 
men. Articles and products which are sold in this way 
are motor boats, aeroplanes, houses, farms, typewriters, 
etc. Fig. 32 is an advertisement of this nature. Manu¬ 
facturers also make extensive use of billboards and street¬ 
car cards. When a local radio station is available it is 
often used for local dealer advertising in addition to the 
National programs which are being used. Where daily 
newspapers are used, the advertisements often appear 
over the names of one or more local representatives, who 
may or may not pay in full or in part for the space used. 
As a general rule, the advertisements are supplied to these 
local representatives or stores in plate form, free of charge, 
the manufacturer generally looking to the retailer or local 
representative to pay for the space used, although in mar¬ 
keting a new product or in making a special sales drive in 
certain sections of the country, manufacturers often offer 
a certain amount of local advertising in order to create a 
consumer demand, or they offer a certain amount of local 
newspaper space as a bonus with certain volumes of pur¬ 
chases. 

Manufacturer’s advertising appearing mostly in 
national media or on billboards and street-car cards is 
relatively expensive, especially in the former case. 
Because of the larger advertising funds available, the 
greater talent, and the necessity of making one’s advertis¬ 
ing in keeping with the other advertisements appearing 
in such high-class media, manufacturer's copy is gener¬ 
ally marked by high quality, by care taken in its prepara¬ 
tion, and by the use of excellent and often elaborate illus¬ 
trations and designs. 
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Fig. 40. A Trade Journal Advertisement 
Advertisement offering a new product for engineering purposes. 
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The same arguments that will sell the consumer will 
not always sell the jobber and the retailer. Manufac¬ 
turers advertise to the trade through journals reaching 
only the class of jobbers and dealers in whom the manu¬ 
facturer is interested. These papers are known as trade 
journals. The type of copy run in these journals 
attempts to sell jobbers and dealers—that is, to get them 
to stock the goods—by pointing out why it is to their 
advantage. An example of manufacturer’s selling copy 
addressed to consumers is shown in Fig. 39. Fig. 40 is a 
reproduction of an advertisement appearing in an engi- 



Fig. 41. Producer’s Advertising and Its Relation 
to the Marketing Triangle 

neering journal having a circulation among contractors, 
building sperintendents, and engineering supply jobbers. 
Manufacturer’s selling copy may, we see, be of three 
kinds: national advertising, local advertising, and trade 
advertising designed to secure additional sales outlets. 
These three types of selling copy, when superimposed 
upon the marketing triangle, as in Fig. 41, show clearly 
how manufacturer’s advertising creates a demand and 
aids in creating retail and jobbing outlets to take care of 
the demand created. 
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Fig, 42. A Department Store’s Newspaper Advertisement 
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284. Retailer’s copy 

Fig. 42 shows a reproduction of a retailer’s full page 
newspaper advertisement, while Fig. 43 shows a smaller 
piece of retailer’s copy. Both of these advertisements 
and, in fact, most retail advertisements are designed to 
get people to visit the store and to purchase the goods 
advertised. 

Retail advertising differs from general advertising 
chiefly in that it is local rather than general. Retail 

* 2510*75 

Poacackwelcheawllhlntbls Lavorod prteo raiujo 
are (ba value talk ol Chicago holiday aboppon 



PurchOM* mail* now m itirabU la foauarr 

C. D. PEACOCK 

JEWELERS SINCE 1037 

Stale m d Maura* * » Palme r Houis Cowar 

Fig. 43. A Small-sized Re¬ 
tail Store Advertisement 

advertising is the source from which most newspapers 
receive the bulk of their revenue, for the retail advertiser 
cannot use the magazines or other publications having a 
national distribution because of the large waste circula¬ 
tion involved. A few large and prominent retail stores 
do use such advertising, but it is chiefly for the purpose 
of building up a mail-order trade. 
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285. Complexity of department store advertising 

To prepare the advertising of a large department 
store is about as complex a work as preparing a daily 
newspaper. The advertisement must feature goods from 
the numerous departments of the store, and the advertis¬ 
ing manager is continually receiving requests to include 
additional material. As the instructions which he 
receives are often late, a complete revision of his layout 
is, in many cases, necessary. 

Sometimes, in the hurry of writing or setting an 
advertisement, an error is made in price. Such an error 
may be very serious in its nature, as a store, of course, 
feels obligated to live up to its written statements. If 
the mistake has been made by the store, it must, of 
course, stand any loss resulting therefrom. If the mis¬ 
take, on the other hand, has been made by the news¬ 
paper, it is customary to send the newspaper a bill cover¬ 
ing the difference between the printed price and the 
actual price at which the article should have been sold, 
for the entire quantity sold. In nearly every case such 
bills are promptly paid by newspapers. 

286. Advertising days for department stores 

Department stores, as a rule, advertise almost every 

day of the week, using their largest space on the day 
preceding the principal shopping day of the week. The 
Sunday editions of the local newspapers contain a wealth 
of retail advertising because of the time the average per¬ 
son has available on this day for reading the newspapers. 
Consequently, Monday has become an important shop¬ 
ping day. Saturday, being pay day in most places, is 
generally the principal shopping day. For that reason, 
stores in cities and towns concentrate the larger part of 
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their advertising in the Friday editions of newspapers. In 
the large metropolitan cities an increase in the space 
taken by many advertisers can be noticed in the Friday 
editions of papers. This is, of course, due to the fact 
that these advertisers wish to reach those who are paid 
on Saturday and who do most of their shopping on 
that day. 

Local customs and local conditions vary. A retail 
store’s advertising manager must make himself acquainted 
with these conditions and customs and govern himself 
accordingly. But he must also bear in mind that cus¬ 
toms and habits can also, in many cases, be changed, if 
necessary, to meet special needs. For years, Friday was 
the dullest shopping day in the week, but today in many 
localities it is the second best shopping day due to the 
fact that many stores gradually fell into the practice of 
making attractive offers on Friday to attract shoppers on 
this day—bargain day, as it is known in a good many 
cities and towns. 

287. Other retail media 

Retail advertising, however, is not confined entirely 
to newspapers, for large department stores use such 
media as programs, out-of-town newspapers, street-car 
cards, posters, billboards, painted signs, electric signs, 
novelties, booklets, folders, circular letters, etc., to say 
nothing of their show windows, which represent one of 
the most effective advertising media that a retail store 
can use. As a rule, the window dressing department is 
considered part of a store’s advertising department, 
although in some cases it is regarded as an entirely dif¬ 
ferent and separate department and may be co-ordinate 
with the advertising department. 
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288. Newspaper copy 

One feature of department store advertising is that 
in place of being one complete unit conveying only one 
idea, as in the case of manufacturers’ copy, a department 
store’s advertisement is really a number of individual 
advertisements placed together mechanically through the 
use of a border and sometimes through the use of one 
idea that dominates the whole advertisement. That is, 
during the Christmas season, unity of thought can be 
given a department store’s advertisement by representing 
its advertisement as a series of gift suggestions. Simi¬ 
larly, the “bargain idea” often gives unity to a depart¬ 
ment store’s advertisement. Each of the individual units 
composing a department store’s advertisement is essen¬ 
tially an individual advertisement and is prepared as such. 
Each of these individual advertisements competes with 
each other for attention and interest. 

However, the department store is, of course, not the 
only type of retail advertiser. Clothing stores, hat stores, 
shoe stores, meat markets, garages, and a host of other 
businesses and trades help to fill up the advertising col¬ 
umns of the average newspaper. 

289. Individuality in retail advertising 

One type of retail advertising, that used by a large 
retail clothing store which maintains several branches 
throughout the city of New York, deserves special atten¬ 
tion. This is the advertising of the Rogers Peet Com¬ 
pany. The Rogers Peet Company, which maintains 
several retail clothing stores in New York City, ran a 
distinctive type of advertising which is commonly called 
the Rogers Peet style of advertising. By tricks of type 
and by unusual features, a definite individuality is given 
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to each piece of advertising, yet each piece of advertising 
carries with it certain characteristic traits that always 
identify it, much as a man is always identified by certain 
traits of character, features, etc. This idea is carried out 
not only in newspaper advertising, but also in this firm’s 
unique catalogues, booklets, folders, etc. 

The advertising of John Wanamaker’s department 
stores also possesses an individuality or character that 
distinguishes it from all others. This individuality is 
obtained by giving interesting news items, chatty talks, 
etc. The idea of giving individuality to one’s advertising 
is appealing more and more to advertisers as time goes 
on. To do this successfully great skill and talent are 
required, yet it is well worth the time and money 
involved. 

We associate with people whose character we 
admire. We buy from stores whose principles we 
admire. Just as the possession of a strong character 
generally aids one in making friends, so likewise the 
creation of a definite individuality or character for a store 
helps to create the idea that it is a human institution and 
helps to attract trade for that reason alone. It is through 
advertising that many people become acquainted with a 
store, its character, its goods, and its services. 

Hard, cold, steel-cut borders and type may create a 
certain impression on a certain business or a certain class 
of people. Live vivid type and illustrations will produce 
another effect. The use of the comical will create still 
another impression. The stores and the national adver¬ 
tisers who have given their advertising a distinctive, 
pleasing, and inviting personality or character have done 
so only by carefully analyzing their goods and services 
and the public’s likes and dislikes. 
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290. Returns from retail advertising can be checked 

In retail advertising, the retailer can generally check 
approximately the relative values of each day's advertis¬ 
ing and get some idea of the relative values of different 
media. By Wednesday night the retailer will know 
almost exactly how a Tuesday advertisement has paid. 
The general advertiser can test the value of his advertis¬ 
ing only by its effect upon the general volume of his 
business. 

The fact that the advertising problem of each retailer 
is repeated in each town has led to what is known as 
syndicate work—the supplying of copy and designs by 
one agency or firm to retailers in various towns. This 
is possible because a retailer in one town does not 
as a rule compete with a retailer even in a neighboring 
town. As a result, manufacturers often supply this type 
of service on their goods free of charge to all merchants, 
while merchants have organizations or societies which 
render this service either as a primary or secondary 
object. One such society is the “Society for Electrical 
Development,” which was formed to bring about a closer 
relationship between all phases of the electrical industry. 

291. Advertising to create goodwill 

Goodwill copy is the name applied to copy that does 
not try to sell a product but aims to sell the public on 
some idea, on the house in general, on the quality of its 
products, or a host of other purposes. 

In New York City an entirely new advertising 
medium made its appearance a short time ago in the form 
of the “Subway Sun” and the “Elevated News,” pub¬ 
lished now and then by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. They are posted on the windows of the cars 
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of elevated and subway trains. By this unique advertis¬ 
ing medium, this transit company is seeking to build up 
goodwill for itself. On this sheet it calls attention to 
the efforts made to safeguard the lives of passengers and 
to improve the service from time to time, as well as to 
matters of general interest. 

In Fig. 44 is shown a good example of goodwill 
copy. This advertisement, it will be noticed, does not 



Fig. 44. Goodwill Copy 

attempt to sell telephones to the public, but simply to 
aid in the creation of goodwill for the company. A firm’s 
goodwill is its greatest asset. Too many firms fail to 
realize this fact, and their failure to do so has resulted in 
considerable business losses. The packing houses did not 
take the public into their confidence until they were 
attacked by congress, state legislatures, and the public. 
Advertising was resorted to in their hour of need to build 
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up confidence on the part of the public. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s advertisements 
explain through paid advertising all factors causing tem¬ 
porary unsatisfactory service, changes in rates, policies, 
etc. Advertising of this nature builds up goodwill for 



SPEED TOfYpMTER PLAYGROUNDS 

Pullman 

SAFETY & COMFORT 


Fig. 45. Suggestion and Reminder Copy 

In poster advertising of this type, the design and illustration tell 
the whole story, the copy doing little more than identify the advertiser. 
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a company. It gets a company talked about. At the 
same time it gives publicity to the name of the company, 
thus keeping it before the public all the time. 

There is still another type, and perhaps the more 
common type of publicity copy that should be considered 
here, namely, car-card, bulletin, and poster advertising. 
Although many of the common car-card, poster and bill¬ 
board advertisements make definite selling appeals, many 
of such advertisements are designed to do little else than 
to give the name of a product or concern publicity. 





Chapter XXI 

Types of Advertising Appeals 

292. Reason-why and human interest appeals 

Advertising appeals may be roughly divided into 
“reason-why” and “human interest” appeals, depending 
on the amount of stress laid upon securing conviction 
in one case and upon creating desire in the other case. 
The distinction between these two classes of copy is, of 
course, not clearly marked, and many advertisements 
partake of the character of both. In some cases it is 
difficult to say which of these two appeals dominates. 

Reason-why copy is not necessarily devoid of all 
human interest. Desires may be said to be of two dif¬ 
ferent kinds, namely, those that result from emotional 
decisions and those which are the deliberate decision of 
one’s intellect. As a general rule, it can be said that 
most of the great decisions we make in life are a result 
of both emotional and intellectual reasoning. All of us 
pride ourselves on being logical, yet in the last analysis 
it will be found that emotion plays a prominent part in 
most of the decisions. Take the European War and the 
Spanish-American War for example. Cold-blooded logic 
would have kept us out of both wars, as war is only an 
engine of destruction from which no nation really bene¬ 
fits. We entered the World War for emotional reasons 
—•an ideal—“to make the world safe for democracy" and 
to avenge the wrongs done against humanity. We 
entered the Spanish-American War for similar reasons, 
the cry of that day being “Remember the Maine.” These 
emotional appeals caused the people to support their 
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leaders. It was these emotional reasons upon which the 
government played. No amount of logic can cause men 
to risk their lives in such undertakings. Sentiment and 
the desire to protect loved ones, or extreme hatred are 
all that can cause the normal man to thirst for blood or 
to shed it. Logic played an important part in creating 
and maintaining the war spirit, but only because of its 
tendency to promote the emotional reasons that really 
sold the public and kept the public sold. 

No matter what merits a product may have, no 
matter how strong and convincing are the reasons that a 
salesman advances, the salesman cannot, as a rule, sell 
that article to a prospective customer unless he sells 
himself as well. That is, with the same prospective cus¬ 
tomer and with the same arguments, one salesman might 
be able to sell a stubborn prospect after many other 
salesmen had failed. 

293. Definition of reason-why copy 

Let us now consider reason-why copy in detail. It 
is that kind of copy which attempts to sell goods because 
of their utility, economy, service, durability, or other 
qualities that appeal to the reason. Reason-why copy is 
a condensed essay on the merits of a product. Some¬ 
times this condensed essay on the merits of a product 
may be confined to just one merit and that one merit 
may be capable of expression in one word. In fact, 
almost all forms of advertising and every piece of adver¬ 
tising copy includes at least one reason why a product 
should be sold. Suppose for example a “Coca Cola" 
signs reads “Coca Cola 5 cents.” The mere mention of 
the price in such a sign is a reason-why appeal because 
it appeals to the intellect of those considering price in the 
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purchase of a drink. Similarly, if the words “Coca Cola 
—Delicious” are all that appear on an advertising sign, 
the deliciousness is a reason-why appeal. 

294. Picture may make a reason-why appeal 

Even the picture of a commodity may be reason- 
why copy, for by conveying an intelligent idea of a prod¬ 
uct, it gives a reason for purchasing it. If one desires 
an especially roomy automobile and sees a picture of a 
car meeting this requirement, it serves as reason-why 
copy. 

The object of this discussion is merely to indicate 
the importance of reason-why copy and to show how it 
is interconnected with human interest copy. Although 
advertising copy has been divided into these two classes, 
it must be remembered that one class merges into the 
other, that back of all human interest copy there is a 
reason why such copy works on the emotions, and that 
back of all reason-why copy there is also generally some 
form of emotional appeal. 

295. Nature of the appeal differs with circumstances 

A piano may be sold by appealing to one’s love of 
music. But there are a number of makes of pianos on 
the market and the prospective customer must decide 
which one to buy. Now the difference between pianos 
lies in the quality of music they can produce, in their 
action, in their construction, in their finish, and in the 
differences in price. Suppose all pianos were sold on 
emotional appeal of love of music only. How many of 
the more highly finished pianos would be sold? Having 
appealed to one's love of music, the piano dealer has then 
to resort to reasons why his particular make of piano 
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should be purchased. He may use emotional or reason- 
why appeals. He may sell a cheaply finished piano of 
good tone and mechanism by saying that the higher- 
finished and therefore higher-priced pianos cannot and do 
not produce better music. He is then selling his piano 
on the appeal to love of music only. But, on the other 
hand, suppose he sells a piano worth a number of thou¬ 
sands of dollars. He may sell it on the reason-why 
appeal that it produces better music, thus strengthening 
the emotional appeal of love for good music, or he may 
sell it because the customer takes pride in having expen¬ 
sive furniture and cares little whether the piano produces 
better music or not. The distinction between reason- 
why and human interest or emotional appeals is rather 
vague in this case, the one merging into the other. 

The division of advertising appeals into these two 
classes is more or less arbitrary, and the best of adver¬ 
tising men will not always agree as to the nature of the 
appeal in each case. Reason-why copy is supposed to 
sell through conviction; human interest copy, through 
impulse. We all try to justify our impulses with rea¬ 
sons, but most of our convictions are influenced to a 
greater or less extent by our emotions and impulses. 
These thoughts should be kept in mind when reading the 
discussions which follow. 

296. Convincing the reader 

Conviction is the idea back of every reason-why 
advertisement. Conviction on any idea is hard to secure, 
as the mind must pass through many processes and reach 
a number of definite conclusions before it is really con¬ 
vinced. Conviction consequently cannot be instantane¬ 
ous. It is a long-circuit appeal. Reason-why copy must 
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first not only cause the reader to realize that he has a 
need, but it must also convince him that he has' that need. 
Then it must convince him that the article advertised 
will meet his need; that it can meet that need better than 
any other article or make of article; and finally that he 
can better afford to buy the article than to try to get 
along without it. 

297. Reader sometimes realizes his need 

In some cases the reader already realizes his need 
and is convinced that it exists. In fact, he may be scan¬ 
ning the advertising pages of a magazine with the sole 
object of finding something that will fill that need. In 
other cases he will realize his need quickly on seeing a 
picture of an article or in having the need called to his 
attention. This leaves to an advertisement of the reason- 
why variety only the steps necessary to secure conviction. 
Perhaps previous advertising has already accomplished 
some of these steps. Perhaps the advertising of other 
manufacturers has helped in doing so. 

The advertising copy-writer must decide j'ust how 
much help the public needs in reaching the decision to 
buy the product advertised. If it be a shaving soap and 
if men are convinced, as by far the maj'ority are, of the 
necessity of shaving, no effort need be made to show that 
shaving soap should be used. The advertiser, however, 
must convince the reader that his product meets the read¬ 
er’s need for a shaving soap and that it meets his need 
better than any other make. Take for example the Men- 
nen’s Shaving Cream advertisement reproduced in Figure 
47, which assumes that all men realize the need of shav¬ 
ing. One of the reasons advanced for its use is that it 
does not have to be rubbed in. Then we are informed 
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that over a million and a half men use this cream every 
day. We are given further details and, after being con¬ 
vinced or assumed to be convinced that no other cream 
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Fig. 47. A Reason-Why Appeal 
Used in the Case of a Shaving 
Soap 


will meet our need, we are informed that Mennen’s will 
compete with our corner druggist to the extent of sending 
a demonstrator tube for twelve cents, after which the 
druggist will sell a giant tube for fifty cents. 
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298. Stimulating action 

The Mennen Company does not care very much 
whether we write for the demonstrator tube or buy a 
tube from our druggist. The copy-writer realized that 
when he got down to this point in the advertisement, he 
could assume that most men were ready to make a deci¬ 
sion. He knew that most men would make a decision 
either to buy a tube of this shaving cream or not to buy a 
tube of this shaving cream. But he does not want the 
reader to reach the latter decision; so he tries to direct the 
reader’s deliberations to deciding whether to purchase a 
regular-sized tube or to write in for a demonstrator tube. 
That is, he tries to substitute a choice of doing either one 
of these two things for a choice between buying and not 
buying. 

In other shaving preparation advertising it will be 
noticed that the reader is given the choice of deciding 
between a shaving cream, stick, or powder; that is, he is 
asked to decide which of these three preparations he will 
buy in place of deciding whether or not he will buy any 
shaving preparation at all. In this way competition of 
other shaving preparation manufacturers is eliminated to 
a certain extent. 

299. Attacks on competitors antagonize 

Of course the products of competing manufacturers 
could be advertised as not being able to meet a certain 
need. But such advertising would have the same effect 
upon a person as a salesman who knocks competitors. 
Such a salesman and such advertising merely call atten¬ 
tion to a competitor’s goods and often create in the mind 
of the prospective buyer the idea that if competitor’s 
goods are so important that a salesman or advertiser has 
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to knock them, the competitor's goods very likely possess 
qualities of merit. To attack competitors directly or indi¬ 
rectly is poor policy. It antagonizes prospective cus¬ 
tomers, especially dealers who sell the competing lines. 

The advertising copy-writer should sell his product by 
convincing the public of its merits, not by attacking com¬ 
petitors. Implied attacks upon competitors, if veiled and 
made in the right spirit, may be used to good effect. For 
example, one may call the attention of the public to the 
importance of buying clothes made of pure wool and then 
follow with the statement that the advertiser’s goods are 
guaranteed to be 100 per cent pure wool. Such an ad¬ 
vertisement, of course, attacks indirectly the cheap cloth¬ 
ing houses, but all the statements it contains are true and 
it casts no undue reflection upon anyone. The advertiser 
in this case is merely placing the right emphasis on the 
main talking point for his clothing. 

300. Analyzing a product 

Reason-why copy, as its name implies, gives the 
reader reasons why he should purchase the articles adver¬ 
tised. The product to be advertised must, therefore, be 
analyzed so that its merits can be put before the reader. 
The first step that the copy-writer must take is to cata¬ 
logue the good qualities of the product he is advertising 
and then to eliminate from this list those qualities which 
are not distinctive enough to make a definite appeal to the 
user. Or, on the other hand, suppose that the copy-writer 
already knows that the article he is advertising is the best 
of its kind because it is more economical. Suppose that 
the product is clothing—men’s suits. The first task of 
the copy-writer is to find out by analysis, why these suits 
are most economical. The following factors must be con- 
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sidered: initial cost, average life of suit, average evi¬ 
dence of wear, quality of cloth, etc. Such an analysis is 
likely to lead the copy-writer to say that his suits are more 
economical because they are of pure wool. Although 
pure wool suits cost more than wool mixture suits, they 
last much longer and, from the point of view of lasting 
qualities, they are an economy. They wear better and 
keep their shape better. A man also has the satisfaction 
of feeling that he is well dressed. The actual advertise¬ 
ments prepared by the copy-writer should utilize these 
facts. 

301. The use of testimonials 

To support his statements he may ask some of the 
store’s customers to give him letters telling of the wearing 
qualities of the store’s suits. However, such testimony 
would be of little value if it came from John Jones whom 
few people know. On the other hand, a letter from a 
prominent banker containing exactly the same words as 
those used by John Jones would be extremely effective. 
Yet it is usually difficult to obtain a testimonial letter from 
such a person. Similarly, Lily Pons’ or Grace Moore’s 
recommendation of a certain throat tablet would carry 
great weight, as everybody knows that a great singer 
must take good care of his throat. 

The great use which patent medicine houses have 
made of testimonials purchased from persons who had 
never even tried the medicine has largely taken away the 
value which an ordinary testimonial should possess. If 
testimonials are used, they should be genuine and should 
come from people whom the public trusts and who are 
competent to judge the merits of the product. These testi¬ 
monials should be certified if possible. 
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302. Evidence in the form of competitive tests 

Actual records of performance in competitive tests 
furnish excellent evidence. Manufacturers of automo¬ 
biles for that reason frequently enter endurance and speed 
contests. In most of these cases arrangements are made 
whereby the records obtained will be officially recognized. 
Although many motorists are interested in such records, 
they are not interested in elaborate, tabulated, and detailed 
accounts of them. Very few people have the desire, 
inclination, or patience to wade through a lot of technical 
detail. This holds true even in the case of engineering 
publications appealing to the average engineer who is 
accustomed to patience in regard to such matters. 

The results of scientific tests made on most articles 
such as soaps, foods, shaving preparations, tooth cleaning 
compounds, machinery, etc., are also of interest to the 
general public and to the professions and trades as well. 
It is hardly advisable, however, to give in an advertise¬ 
ment all the conditions regarding such tests, but merely to 
summarize the results and to give the name of the scien¬ 
tist making the test. Where comparative tests are made, 
if one’s own product stands first, it is best to omit the 
names of all competitors and merely to refer them by 
arbitrary numbers or letters. If the test happens to be 
one in which one’s product ranks second or third, the 
names of the products making a better record can be 
given. This would appear to be a desirable thing to do 
in most cases as a means of giving greater weight to 
one’s statements. We often see this done in the case of 
newspapers when advertising their growth in circulation 
or advertising. 

Having decided what arguments should be used, 
what testimony should be presented, etc., the copy- 
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writer’s next task is to decide what is the best way in 
which to present this data and what should be the main 
theme about which all other things must center. If testi¬ 
mony of any kind is to be utilized, the copy-writer must 
decide in what person the advertisement should be writ¬ 
ten, that is, whether the advertiser should tell the story 
himself or whether he should make it appear as if some¬ 
one else were telling it. 

303. The choice of person 

The copy-writer, as a rule, has the choice of telling 
his story in three different persons, the first, second, and 
third. If the first person is used, there is danger of the 
effect being the same as that produced by a person who 
is always talking about himself, and the advertisement 
might savor of egotism. The use of the first person has 
been found to be more effective in selling to the unin¬ 
telligent classes than to the more highly educated classes. 
This is probably due to the fact that the more educated 
classes realize that it is their own interests that the 
advertiser or the salesman should seek to serve. 

The use of the second person in advertising copy, 
of course, assumes the right mental attitude toward the 
reader, but it carries with it a, certain lack of dignity, 
because it is inclined to become monotonous and also to 
give the effect of preaching. It is, however, the most 
logical person to use and if the pronoun itself is not over¬ 
done, it furnishes one of the most effective ways in which 
to write copy. 

In using the third person, the subject might be 
either the company, the object itself, or some person. 
When the third person is used in reason-why copy, 
usually the experiences of some person who has bought 
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the article advertised or who has tested it are stated. The 
third person also appears in reason-why copy occasionally 
in the form of dialogue. Then, again, advertising charac¬ 
ters are often created and caused to speak, such as in 
the case of the advertisement shown in Fig. 47, where 
“Bill Mennen” is speaking for the Mennen Company. 
All of us are also familiar with “Aunt Jemima,” the 
character in pancake flour advertising. 

304. Deductive and inductive methods of presentation 

There are two common methods of presenting argu¬ 
ments. One is known as the deductive method and the 
other, the inductive method. The deductive method 
places the conclusion or argument first and supports it 
by reasons in the form of evidence. For example, in the 
deductive method a certain man is called a thief and this 
statement is supported by examples to prove the asser¬ 
tion. The inductive method places the evidence first and 
from it draws conclusions. In the case of a thief, by this 
method of argumentation, one would first produce the 
evidence and then conclude that the person is a thief. 

The deductive order of argumentation has, as a gen¬ 
eral rule, the stronger attention value, because it starts 
out with the conclusion, the thing that is closest to the 
reader’s interests. Take, for example, the advertisement 
shown in Fig. 49. It reads, “In all the world no trip like 
this!” The supporting evidence follows. First the trip is 
identified as “Logan Pass Detour.” You are told of ‘‘26 
hours of breathtaking beauty—snowcapped pinnacles, 
plunging waterfalls, glaciers, lakes, etc.” Also, that the trip 
includes even more; Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Mt. Ra- 
nier, Mt. Baker, Alaska, California and National Parks. 
All of which is proof of the statement in the headline. 
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One of the chief advantages of the deductive 
method is that even the reader has not the time or 
inclination to read an advertisement from the beginning 
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to the end. He wants to learn a product’s main virtue at 
first glance through the headline of the advertisement. 
For this reason, all advertisements appearing in media 
that are read hurriedly can make very profitable use of 
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the deductive method of presenting arguments. It will 
be found to be more effective than the inductive method, 
which requires the complete reading of an advertise¬ 
ment before the main virtue of a product is learned. The 
deductive method is therefore well adapted to newspaper 
advertising, for newspaper advertisements are generally 
read more hurriedly than magazine advertisements. 

305. The inductive order 

The inductive order of arranging arguments, on the 
other hand, also has its use in advertising. It is far 
more convincing than the deductive method for the sim¬ 
ple reason that it starts with a statement with which 
the advertiser and the reader are in agreement and then 
leads up to a logical conclusion, whereas the deductive 
method is likely to arouse antagonism at the very begin¬ 
ning by making a statement which, unsupported by argu¬ 
ments first, may not agree with the reader’s own ideas. 

The inductive method of presenting facts in copy 
may be used effectively in advertising articles that appeal 
to people who are reasonably certain to read the entire 
advertisement. Technical publications are especially 
adapted to reason-why copy, as these papers circulate 
among a limited number of people only, and all sub¬ 
scribers are vitally interested in technical information. 
An advertisement with a headline which makes a state¬ 
ment of fact that in itself proves the merit of the product 
advertised, is almost certain to be read if seen in a technical 
publication. The advertising man who writes this type of 
copy will therefore give a great deal of attention to the 
advertising layout, art work, etc., for the purpose of at¬ 
tracting as many casual readers of the magazine as pos¬ 
sible. 
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In the case of the advertisement shown in Fig. 48, 
the inductive method is again used, it being assumed that 
$ 1,000 saved by a small machine was striking enough 
evidence to the reader to insure a complete reading of 
the advertisement. Who wouldn’t be interested in saving 
$1,000 so easily? This seems a beginning of other possible 
savings which may amount to a considerable total. 

In the case of the inductive method of argumenta¬ 
tion it is extremely essential that the tone of the adver¬ 
tisement be in keeping with the nature of the advertise¬ 
ment and the nature of the people to whom it is to 
appeal. Those who are best educated do not like the 
aggressive tone as a rule, for they do not wish to be 
hurried to conclusions and prefer to do a little thinking 
for themselves. The less educated classes, however, as 
a rule, are not antagonized by an aggressive tone and 
cannot be relied upon to do so much thinking for them¬ 
selves. 

306. Human interest copy 

Human interest copy, as we have said before, is a 
type of copy which appeals more to the senses (taste, 
feeling, hearing, seeing, etc.) or to the emotions (love, 
hatred, sorrow, pleasure, etc.) than to the intellect. 
Human interest copy arouses desire by emotional or 
sense appeals rather than by arguments. 

We have said before that practically every piece of 
copy is a combination of human interest and reason-why 
copy. There is hardly a piece of reason-why copy that 
does not suggest some emotional appeal. Similarly, just 
as all people try to justify their emotions, so every piece 
of human interest copy should excite the intellect to some 
degree. 
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307. Suggestion 

Human interest copy acts mainly through sugges¬ 
tion. It is true that all human interest copy does not 
contain illustrations, the general means of suggestion, 
nor does all human interest copy contain worded sug- 
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Fie. 50. A Typical Tiffany Advertisement 

gestions. Even type itself has a power of suggestion. 
A mere glance, however, at the advertisements shown in 
Figs. 50 and 51 will show the reader to what extent type 
itself can convey an idea. A fine steel-cut border on 
Tiffany advertisements, for example, suggests precision 
by means of the type and the arrangement of white space 
and printed matter. Color, being full of associations, can 
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sometimes convey the wrong impression. For example, 
red traditionally carries the suggestion of danger to the 
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reader. Baby foods cannot be sold on that suggestion. 
Color, here, will contradict the message the copy was 
intended to convey. The advertising man must guard 
against such contradictions. 

308. Products adapted to human interest appeal 

The human interest appeal is, of course, best 
adapted to those articles that are capable of affecting the 
senses or the emotions. Articles such as the following 
are all well adapted to the use of this appeal. 

1. Food products, including candy, drinks, etc. 

2. Products that will relieve pain, such as headache cures, 
etc., or articles that will prevent pain or disease, such as 
disinfectants, dentifrices, etc. 

3- Articles promoting the bodily safety of the individual, 
such as weapons of defense, fire escapes, and other safety 
devices, etc. 

4. Articles enjoyed for the sensations that they produce, 
such as cigars, music, toys, etc., and candy and drinks 
when not regarded in the light of food products. 

Human interest copy is plainly not well adapted to 
advertising locomotives or machine tools or any article 
which, because of its utilitarian value and high price, 
requires considerable deliberation not only in reaching the 
decision to purchase, but also in reaching the decision 
of what to buy. Technical men, purchasing agents, busi¬ 
ness men of all kinds, farmers, etc., cannot, as a rule, be 
appealed to effectively by human interest copy in the 
case of their business purchases. Such men demand 
proof. In fact, men are less responsive to human interest 
copy than women. That is, women ordinarily respond 
to suggestions more readily than do men, especially to 
suggestions along the lines of art, music, the beautiful. 
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Human interest copy, since it operates through sug¬ 
gestion, is plainly adaptable to advertising products which 
are well known. Unless people are familiar with the 
sensations that an article can produce, it cannot be sold 
by suggestion. If milk or sugar were unknown, no 
amount of suggestion could sell them. People would 
either have to be told the reasons why they should use 
milk and sugar or, at least, they would have to try them. 

309. Appeals to the senses 

It is through our senses that all things and even all 
thoughts are conveyed to us. Although our senses play 
such an important part in our daily life, to appeal direct 
to the senses in advertising is no easy task. Words alone 
cannot convey the delicacy of color, of taste, or of smell; 
nor can they reproduce or suggest the concord of sounds 
that constitutes music. 

A sense appeal need not necessarily mean a descrip¬ 
tion of an article, for our senses can be aroused in many 
other ways. Often telling how an article is made in a 
clean, sanitary factory forms a strong sense appeal. 
Sometimes an appeal to the senses can be made by asso¬ 
ciating a product with other products in an advertise¬ 
ment. Then, too, an appeal can be made by picturing 
the enjoyment others derive from the product or by using 
words which will recall some enjoyable occasion. A 
picture of a baby in its mother’s lap with its bright eyes 
fixed on a cup its mother is holding prompts many 
mothers to buy that drink for their babies. A bouquet of 
flowers being delivered may prompt others to send flowers. 
Similarly, in the case of the advertisement shown in Fig. 
52, when your eyes light on the picture showing this 
beautiful book, you are prompted to buy the dictionary. 
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In fact, almost any article which appeals to the senses 
can be advertised effectively just by illustrations showing 
the enjoyment other people derive from the article. 

But it must be remembered that such pictures appeal 
to the unconscious mind and tend to promote a kind of 
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Fig. 52. The Value of a Good Illustration 

What words could create the same interest in this book 
as is created by this picture? 


unconscious imitation. It would be poor advertising to 
picture a workingman enjoying a fifty-cent cigar., The 
people to whom a fifty-cent cigar appeals are not accus¬ 
tomed to manual labor. The man who can afford them 
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unconsciously shrinks from imitating the laborer, and the 
laborer in whom the advertisement arouses the proper 
sense appeal cannot afford to pay fifty cents for a cigar. 
It is in appealing to women that the greatest care has 
to be exercised in the selection of illustrations. Per¬ 
fumes, face creams, and rouge cannot be sold to the 
woman of refinement if they are illustrated as being used 
by girls of bold and repelling appearance. That is, there 
is such a thing as positive and negative suggestion. The 
suggestion of refinement or culture cannot be conveyed 
by ignoring the very things that go toward creating 
refinement and culture. A great deal can be gained by 
eliminating unpleasant features. 

310. Appeals to the emotions 

The emotions are probably more appealed to in 
advertising and in selling than are the senses. By emo¬ 
tions are meant such things as love, ambition, joy, pride, 
curiosity, etc., as well as hatred, desire for ease, fear, 
envy, etc. The varieties of emotional appeals are so 
numerous that they cannot all be covered in detail in this 
text. Nearly everyone will agree that the highest and 
strongest emotion in life is that of love, whether it be 
for husband, wife, mother, father, sweetheart, brothers, 
sisters, or friends. Love can raise men to great heights 
and great achievements. It can cause a person to forget 
himself entirely in the desire to serve another. One of 
the largest electrical concerns has made very extensive 
use of the appeal to love in selling electrical appliances 
that reduce household drudgery or add to a wife’s com¬ 
fort. In all of its advertising it uses just one slogan, but 
a mighty one in arousing emotions, namely, “Do you 
love her?" 
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Human-interest or emotional appeals in advertising 
be either positive or negative. Both are being used 



Fig. 53. A Negative Emotional Appeal 


A human-interest advertisement, mode up in the currently popular 
“strip*’ style, which opens on a negative note and shows how the product 
advertised will solve a domestic problem 
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successfully, although the negative style is most widely 
followed. Sometimes both are used in the same ad¬ 
vertisement by means of parallel illustrations, one 
showing pain, the other pleasure. Figs. 53 and 54 give 
a graphic comparison of the two types of appeal; one 


Fig. 54, A Positive Emotional Appeal 
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just as effective for its particular purpose as the other. 
Emotional appeals are especially well suited to the 
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Fig. 55. A Strong Appeal to Pride and Love of 
Beauty and Refinement 


advertising of such products as household appliances 
which eliminate drudgery, tooth pastes, antiseptics, 
deodorants, insurance, soaps, etc. 

Fig. 55 shows another advertisement with an emo¬ 
tional appeal that of pride in being individual. Note 
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how even the word “individualism” is individual, being 
a coined word, and how the idea of being individual is 
conveyed by use of especially designed lettering for this 
word as well as for the entire display. This advertise¬ 
ment may be likened in many respects to the Tiffany 
advertisement shown in Fig. 30. The Tiffany advertise¬ 
ment also makes its appeal largely through human inter¬ 
est reasons. It appeals to the emotion of pride in having 
the best. The whole advertisement carries with it the 
atmosphere of refinement, quality, and culture. It 
depends entirely upon the reader whether this advertise¬ 
ment makes an emotional appeal or a reason-why appeal. 
Both appeals are present, the statement, “Noted for 
Quality,” being given as the logical reason for purchasing 
Tiffany goods. 

311. Negative emotions 

The advertisement shown in Fig. 26 is an excellent 
example of appeal to the emotion of fear—a negative 
appeal. Copy such as this is often called “scare copy” 
because it arouses fear and, if not carefully prepared, 
is likely to repel attention. The American Chain Com¬ 
pany’s advertising has been objected to by automobile 
interests as being harmful to the advancement of the 
automobile industry in that it calls attention to the dan¬ 
gers of motoring. These interests have also attacked 
this advertising as being harmful to the advertiser’s own 
interests. It is doubtful, however, in the author's opinion 
whether it is harmful to either. The automobile is adver¬ 
tised as an instrument of fatality, gambling with life 
only in case Weed chains are not used. In fact, by 
promoting the use of these chains through scare copy 
such as this—which we believe does not scare one away 
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from the advertisement, but holds one’s attention to the 
very end—this company is really aiding or promoting 
the automobile business by promoting the sale of a device 
that will eliminate many automobile accidents. 

The advertisement shown in Fig. 27 has been 
already referred to as human interest copy. It has also 
another appeal, an appeal to the emotions through offering 
the thrill of speed. It announces the Burlington Zephyr 
as being the first streamline train in America to be estab¬ 
lished in regular service. This is news and presumably is 
of interest to all readers. Mention of Lewis and Clark, the 
Forty-Niners, Custer, Buffalo Bill, Sheridan and Miles 
makes men especially thrill to the thought of those excit¬ 
ing days of the "Old Frontier." The last paragraph prom¬ 
ises that all of this glamourous country can now be cov¬ 
ered in relatively few hours. Thus speed and convenience 
are emphasized.,, 

312. Inspirational appeals 

Inspirational appeals were probably never used so 
extensively or so successfully as during the World War. 
In this type of copy, appeals are made to family affec¬ 
tions, patriotism, etc.; that is, to the higher and more 
unselfish parts of man’s nature. These appeals are, of 
course, but one form of emotional appeal, but are being 
given special attention here because of the strength of 
the emotions they are capable of arousing. To use such 
appeals successfully one must have an article, service, 
or cause to advertise that is worthy of arousing such high 
’emotions. When this type is incorrectly used, it causes 
an advertisement to be not only silly, but also disgusting; 
yet during the war we saw such catch-heads as, "Be 
patriotic. Wear one of our buttons,” "Show your patriot- 
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ism," “Help Uncle Sam by purchasing XYZ Products,” 
etc. Syrup manufacturers could logically have adver¬ 
tised their products in the last way, as the more exten¬ 
sive use of syrup would have conserved sugar. But these 
manufacturers did not stoop to this level and merely 
advertised their product as a substitute for sugar (reason- 
why copy), relying upon one’s common sense and inborn 
patriotism to do the rest. 

Inspirational appeals are also a dangerous form of 
appeal to use with products the success of which depends 
on their staying sold. It is often possible to inspire some¬ 
one to a great height, but the difficulty lies in keeping his 
thoughts up to that level. Billy Sunday’s emotional 
appeals won many converts, yet he did not rely entirely 
upon inspirational appeals. In fact, there was much logic 
in all his talks. Billy Sunday, who by many was regarded 
as the greatest salesman in the world because of the e&se 
with which he converted people to Christianity, that is, 
sold them on the idea of leading Christian lives, also 
used what may be called the dramatic appeal, which is a 
highly specialized form of emotional appeal. He often put 
his talks into story form, and acted the parts. This 
dramatic appeal also has its use in advertising, but 
until very recently it was seldom used. However, 
lately the dramatic appeal has come into use in radio 
advertising, and one can pick up almost any of the 
higher class magazines today and read in the advertising 
section a dramatic story of how one improved his mem¬ 
ory in a few days or gained a promotion in business. All 
the art of short-story writing must be called into play to 
make such copy effective. 



Chapter XXII 

Advertising Media and Their Uses 

313. Classification of advertising media 

Many an advertising campaign has failed because 
too little attention had been given to the proper selection 
of advertising media. Generous advertising appropria¬ 
tions have been approved with the expectation of an 
enlarged and profitable business, but owing to unscientific 
methods of selecting media, a certain percentage of these 
campaigns resulted in failure. A careful study of such 
campaigns would undoubtedly reveal the fact that from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent of the media used were profit¬ 
able, but failure resulted because 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the appropriation was spent upon media which 
should not have been used. The two vital factors in 
making an advertising campaign successful are: 

1. A thorough knowledge of all advertising media used, 
and the proper classification of such media into proper 
divisions 

2. Advertising copy prepared to appeal to the readers 
of the particular medium in which the advertisement 
appears. 

In the first place the uses to which the article is to 
be put should be thoroughly understood. Knowing this, 
one will not find it difficult to determine what people are 
apt to purchase the goods. Therefore, the selection of 
proper advertising media becomes a problem of accurately 
determining as far as possible the class of people that read 
each and every advertising medium. 
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Each type of media represents a different type of 
reader; and while the various readers may be buyers of 
the product, they have got to be approached much as you 
would approach them were you calling on them in per¬ 
son. For example, a man forty years of age, a university 
graduate, and with much experience in diversified lines 
of business, cannot be approached profitably in exactly 
the same manner as the younger, less experienced, and 
less trained mechanic, nor as one would approach the 
reader of a boys’ publication. The article may be of 
universal appeal, but copy should be adapted to appeal 
to the class that the medium reaches. 

There are certain types of advertising of general 
publicity character that are sold through the various 
media without any noticeable change in copy. A careful 
study of any product thus successfully marketed will 
probably show that its appeal is so strong in itself that 
argument is not necessary; only a description of the 
article is required. In this class might be mentioned good 
things to eat, absolute necessities to the motorist, such 
as tires, etc. Such articles are usually marketed through 
jobbers and dealers, and are of a re-order nature. The 
product should be studied carefully, and as far as possible 
a sales presentation should be worked out which will 
make a personal appeal. 

As a further aid in the selection of media, the char¬ 
acteristics and the uses of each general division are taken 
up and discussed in the following pages, together with 
a detailed treatment of the uses of booklets, folders, 
catalogues, circulars, etc., both as supplements to period¬ 
ical advertising and as means for the development of 
direct orders through circularizing readers, paving the 
way for salesmen’s calls, etc. 
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314. Periodicals 

Periodicals may be grouped into two large classes: 
consumer papers and trade papers, the former appealing 
to the consumer and the latter to middlemen, such as 
wholesalers, jobbers, dealers, distributors, commission 
men, etc., and to professional men. Consumer publica¬ 
tions include newspapers, general magazines, farm papers, 
and women’s publications. 

315. Newspapers 

Newspapers without doubt reach more classes of peo¬ 
ple than does any other type of periodical. Hence their 
appeal is universal, but at the same time local. Because 
they are read hurriedly as compared to magazines, news¬ 
paper advertisements generally have as their object the 
stimulation of action rather than the creation of goodwill. 
The newspaper does not lend itself to good illustrations, 
but is readily adapted to strong, bold displays that would 
be out of place in some other media. National adver¬ 
tisers using newspapers should try to link up their news¬ 
paper advertising with advertising carried in other media. 
This can be done and a cumulative effect secured by 
reproducing trade-marks, slogans, packages, etc. The 
arguments used should be clear and obvious, little room 
being left for reasoning. The readers of a newspaper are 
of varying degrees of intelligence. Arguments that 
appeal to some readers will not appeal to others. Their 
tastes also differ. The best sort of copy for a newspaper 
seems to be a terse and vigorous form adapted as far as 
possible to local conditions. 

Newspapers are used extensively by national adver¬ 
tisers in connection with their territorial sales campaigns. 
Since newspapers have a limited and localized circulation, 
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they furnish a means for creating local demand at mini¬ 
mum cost. They are also used to stimulate a local 
demand in case a certain territory has made a poor show¬ 
ing either because of poor salesmanship or because of 
the uneven circulation of national magazines. The daily 
newspapers represent without question the best media for 
department store advertising; in fact, no other local 
medium can present to the department store the same 
advertising advantages and the same quick, effective way 
of blanketing the population of an entire city. Where 
two or more papers are published locally, it will be found 
that each paper appeals to one class of buyers to a greater 
extent than to another class. The common form of cir¬ 
culation analysis cannot reveal the class of people who 
read a particular newspaper. The editorial make-up of 
the paper, however, furnishes the advertising man with 
a good guide. 

316. Classified advertisements 

Classified advertisements, such as, “Help Wanted,” 
“Positions Wanted,” “To Rent,” etc., form a large part of 
the advertising in many newspapers. The rates for clas¬ 
sified advertisements are low and the space used is gen¬ 
erally small. If two or more local papers exist, the best 
one to use is the one which carries the greatest volume 
of this type of advertising. As a rule the more complete 
the details given in a classified advertisement, the better. 

317. Classification of magazines 

As a starting point, copies of the leading publica¬ 
tions should be secured and the editorial contents studied 
carefully. Ideas should then be formulated as to who 
would walk up to the news stand to purchase a copy 
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of each publication. Would it be a man or woman? 
What would be the approximate age of the person 
or his occupation? or other similar questions. A short 
time spent in this work will automatically develop several 
divisions of advertising media, such as general magazines, 
farm publications, women’s publications, technical publi¬ 
cations, boys' publications, inspirational publications, etc. 
Then under these general divisions the publications 
should be listed. In doing this one will find that there are 
a good many publications difficult of classification. By 
keeping in mind the article or articles to be marketed, 
one may create several special divisions which will be 
more or less individual to the business. The divisional 
listing completed, an advertisement should be tested 
out in what is apparently the best magazine of a given 
division. 

It is not good business to test all magazines of a 
division to obtain the necessary data on the division. If 
the advertisement is new, not only the divisional media 
should be tested, but the advertisement as well. If a copy 
is available that has already proved successful in a lim¬ 
ited way, it should be used in making tests in new classes 
of advertising media. 

If the test proves successful and the same advertise¬ 
ment is run in all media of a given division, it is usual 
that only a few of the publications in this division will 
fail to show a profit. This is bound to happen and can 
be accounted for by reason of duplicate circulation. By 
this we mean that a certain percentage of the readers of 
any publication of a given division are also readers of 
other publications in that division. 

Many advertisers find that such publications as 
“Harper’s Magazine,” “The Atlantic,” “Fortune,” 
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“The National Geographic,” “Forum,” “Newsweek,”and 
“Time” are read by practically the same class of people; 
in other words, if an advertisement will pay well in 
any one of these publications, there is a good chance 
of its paying in practically all of them. “Time,” being 
the only weekly in the group, may prove to be a slight 
exception, proving either more profitable or less profit¬ 
able according to your product and to whether you 
attempt to use each weekly issue. On the other hand, 
such publications as “The Saturday Evening Post,” 
“Collier’s,” and “Liberty” might form another division, 
while“PopularMechanics,” “PopularScience,” “Mechanix 
Illustrated,” etc., might make still another division. 
Following out the divisional classification problem sug¬ 
gested earlier will give much valuable information on 
media. Because of the contact of these media with many 
lines of advertising, a working basis can be found that 
will result in a saving of thousands of dollars in an ad¬ 
vertising campaign. 

318. General magazines 

General magazines, like newspapers, make a uni¬ 
versal appeal, but on a national, not a local, scale. 
General magazines are, therefore, adapted only to sales 
campaigns of a national scope and to products of gen¬ 
eral consumption. If they are utilized for advertising 
products sold to only a limited class such as dentists, doc¬ 
tors, manufacturers, etc., one must, of necessity, expect 
a large waste circulation. 

The general magazine has longer life than the news¬ 
paper and is printed on better paper. It offers better 
opportunities to tell one’s story in detail. As a rule, gen¬ 
eral magazines reach a higher class of people than the 
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daily newspapers, and are consequently more refined and 
less colloquial. 

General magazines such as the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” “Collier’s,” “Time,” “Liberty,” the “Cosmopoli¬ 
tan,” “American,” etc., furnish a quick and effective 
means of blanketing the country in general. The chief 
disadvantage of these publications is that they cannot be 
so timely as the newspapers, especially in regard to their 
advertising sections. Many of these publications are 
printed thirty or more days before they appear upon the 
news stands. 


General magazines, since they appeal to the masses 
as a whole, are excellent media in which to advertise 
goods that have a general appeal. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, some of these general media have been greatly 
exploited as media for carrying technical copy. As a 
result we see belting, electric motors, machines of all 
kinds, and a host of other technical products advertised 
in the pages of such papers as the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” “Collier’s Weekly,” “Time,” “Life,” etc. Such 
advertising space is bought on the theory that the busi¬ 
ness man can be appealed to most effectively in his 
leisure hours when away from all business cares. Adver¬ 
tisements in such general publications also serve to keep 
the name of a manufacturer constantly before his pro¬ 
spective customers even when they are away from their 
places of business. These advertisements also serve to 
educate the public in general on technical products, and 
to further word-of-mouth publicity. 


319. Women’s publications 

Women as a rule are more susceptible to suggestion 
than men are. Their emotions and their senses appear 
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to be more highly developed and therefore more easily 
appealed to. For these reasons copy appealing to the 
emotions is more effective in appealing to women than to 
men. In fact, a picture presents a stronger appeal to the 
average woman than any amount of text. Women are 
usually influenced by the bargain appeal. Bargain sales 
cause them to flock to stores in great numbers. Pre¬ 
miums appeal to them. Some stores still offer trading 
stamps or other forms of coupons redeemable in cash fox- 
merchandise but this practice is frowned upon by most re¬ 
tail dealer associations. Other forms of premium offers, 
however, are still in use. This is especially true of offers 
made over the radio. Purchasers are told to send in part 
of the wrapper and in return are given gifts as premiums. 

320. Farm papers 

Farm papers appeal to a specific class of readers. 
The farmer reads few publications, but deliberates care¬ 
fully over everything he reads. Farm papers are usually 
read from beginning to end ( and every advertisement, as 
a rule, will receive the attention of the farmer and his 
family. The farmer is interested in pictures and text that 
tell him in detail exactly what he wants to know about the 
product advertised. He also wants guarantees. In fact, 
many farm papers guarantee to stand back of their adver¬ 
tisers and to adjust differences with the farmer just to 
give to the publications and the advertisements carried 
by them greater prestige in the farmer’s eyes. 

In all cases the language should be simple and direct 
—merely plain, everyday English applied to a farmer’s 
specific problems and containing such terms as are pecul¬ 
iar to the business of farming. The copy-writer must 
have a knowledge of farming, and this knowledge should 
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be made evident in the copy. The farmer will not buy 
from the "smart city dude” who does not know the 
A.B.C.’s of farming. Farmers, as a rule, are a very intel¬ 
ligent class as far as their own work is concerned and 
they want to be talked to in their own language. 

321. Technical and trade journals 

Technical and trade journals are media designed to 
reach only those interested in specific trades and profes¬ 
sions and in those channels through which a product is 
marketed. The circulation of these papers is restricted 
to specific fields. These papers are read by a man in his 
office while in a business mood. The copy should always 
be concise, but should not contain truisms or definite 
scientific facts which he already knows. In a trade paper 
an electric motor, for example, should not be advertised 
with a catch-head telling what an electric motor is. 
Similarly an advertisement of aspirin in a medical journal 
need not tell the composition of aspirin, as such would 
be a waste of the reader’s time. Although it is some¬ 
times advisable or even necessary to refresh the reader's 
mind on things he already knows, this should be done in 
a way to remind the reader rather than to assume that 
he does not know the facts. The reader of trade and 
technical publications must be reasoned with. Mere 
assertions carry little weight. If one is a druggist, he 
wants to know why he should buy certain drugs; and if 
a physician, he wants to know why he should prescribe 
them. Similarly the manager or purchasing agent of a 
factory wants to know why he should purchase a certain 
make of motor or a certain make of lathe. The auto¬ 
mobile accessory dealer wants to know why it is to his 
advantage to carry a certain new spark plug. The job- 
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ber wants to know whether a demand exists, and so does 
the dealer. If it does not exist, they want to know 
whether efforts will be put forth to create a demand. 
Information such as this must be given in trade and 
technical journal advertisements. Concrete facts are 
wanted and they should be given as concisely as possible. 

322. Type of copy for trade and technical papers 

An advertisement in a technical paper should tell 
the reader why he should purchase or why he should 
specify certain machinery, certain chemicals, etc. Such 
advertisements must convince him why he should do so. 
Advertisements in trade journals should convince the 
dealer and jobber why they should handle certain goods, 
from a sales or profit standpoint. In both of these classes 
of publications, the illustrations should be large in size 
and contain details. Copy appealing to the emotions is 
rarely of value in such publications. The language used 
in one’s advertisement must be that of the trade or pro¬ 
fession appealed to. Although this is a fact that should 
be obvious to all, we constantly see trade and technical 
journal advertising being handled by men who know 
neither the goods thoroughly nor the vocabulary and cus¬ 
toms of the trades and professions to which the adver¬ 
tisements appeal. It takes a doctor to sell drugs to a 
doctor, it takes an engineer to sell machinery to engi¬ 
neers, it takes a chemist to sell chemicals to chemists; 
and, since advertising is but a way of promoting sales, 
it stands to reason that an advertising manager must be 
as well versed scientifically in a technical product as a 
salesman is. Similarly an advertising man appealing to 
the candy trade or the cigar trade must know his wares 
and the habits and vocabulary of his particular trade. 
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In all technical and trade publications a proposition 
must be analyzed from the point of view of the particular 
class appealed to. Electric motors, for example, may be 
advertised in the electrical journals reaching electrical 
engineers, in textile journals reaching the engineers or 
purchasing agents of these establishments, in iron and 
steel trade journals reaching the large steel mills, in 
architectural papers reaching the architect, in electrical 
contractors’ journals reaching electrical contractors, and 
in a host of other technical publications reaching different 
fields. The textile industry is interested in splash-proof 
motors, motors that are free from fire risk, and in motors 
of the quick-stop-and-start variety. Copy in textile jour¬ 
nals should be written from this angle. In the iron and 
steel industry heavy-duty motors that can stand consid¬ 
erable strain and heavy overloads are wanted. It is by 
learning the requirements of each field and writing copy 
in the language of these industries that the advertiser can 
secure the best results from technical journal advertise¬ 
ments. The automobile dealer should be told what co-op¬ 
eration he will get in selling a new spark plug. The job¬ 
ber should be told that a demand exists or how a demand 
is being created. He should be told why the particular 
spark plug advertised should appeal to the public more 
than do the other spark plugs upon the market. 

Trade and technical journals furnish the cheapest 
and most direct means of reaching any particular class 
of individuals. Since the circulation of these journals is 
concentrated in certain fields, the number of copies cir¬ 
culated is relatively small; but these are sure to get into 
the hands of persons directly interested. The cost per 
page is thus relatively low in these journals, being in 
the neighborhood of about $100 to $150 per page on the 
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average, as compared to $2,000 to $7,000 for a page in 
some of the general magazines. 

323. Inter-relation of uses of advertising media 

How these media are all inter-related can be shown 
best by considering some common article of every-day 
use, such as a brand of tooth paste. To sell the trade— 
jobbers and dealers—advertisements are run in the drug 
store trade journals featuring the tooth paste from the 
profit or sales point of view. The paste is advertised 
through the pages of a national medium, let us say, thus 
creating a consumer demand for the product. This 
advertising alone forms a good talking point in selling 
the jobber and dealer, and for that reason advertisements 
in national media are often reproduced in trade journals. 
In order to inform the public where the tooth paste may 
be obtained, local newspaper advertising may be used. 

324. Getting data upon periodicals 

The majority of the high-class publications of today 
are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, which 
audits the circulation statements of its members and fur¬ 
nishes what are known as A.B.C. reports. These reports 
give detailed information about the circulation of media 
according to territories and classes of readers, and are 
uniform in size and nature for all publications of the 
same class. Such reports, however, do not always give 
the advertising man as full or as definite information as 
he may desire. Often a perusal of the reading pages of 
a periodical will enable an advertising man to determine 
its value to him. Then, too, the value of the advertising 
pages of a periodical, especially a trade journal, can be 
judged by the rates paid for editorial contributions. 
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On other occasions advertising managers frequently 
send out circular letters to a small number of men of the 
type they want to reach, asking them to what periodicals 
they subscribe. 

It is only in these ways that one can arrive at defi¬ 
nite conclusions regarding the relative merits of publica¬ 
tions. Mere circulation alone is no criterion as to quality. 
In many cases the nature of the circulation is more 
important than its quantity. This latter information is 
not always obtainable from A.B.C. reports. 

325. Costs of advertising media 

In analyzing costs of periodical advertising, one must 
note that the value of any medium is based upon the 
number of possible buyers reached by the periodical. An 
advertising medium, from the advertiser’s viewpoint, 
should be weighed according to its advertising cost per 
possible purchaser—not the advertising cost per reader. 
The cost per reader is found simply by dividing the cost 
of the space taken by the number of subscribers. How¬ 
ever, every subscriber is not a possible buyer and hence 
in determining the value of certain periodicals and news¬ 
papers, one must consider what proportion of the sub¬ 
scribers represents possible buyers. Let us take, for 
example, a product that we desire to advertise to archi¬ 
tects. We will consider two architectural papers, one of 
which has a circulation of 10,000 and the other 7,500. 
Our product is of such a nature that we desire to reach 
only the more prominent architects, whom we roughly 
estimate at about 1,500 in number. The circulation 
statements furnished us do not reveal the number of 
subscribers which falls within the class we desire to 
reach. In order to obtain this information, we decide to 
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pick up at random the names of fifty architects of the 
class we desire to reach and with this list in our hands 
visit the business offices of the two periodicals and ask 
the privilege of learning how many of these architects are 
on their subscription lists. Assuming that both periodi¬ 
cals are willing to give us this information, we can 
assume the results to be representative of the whole sub¬ 
scription list. 

These two periodicals can then be compared in the 
manner given below: 


Paoer No. 1 Paper No. 2 


Circulation . 

. . , , 

.. . 10,000 

7,500 

Number of teat names among subsc 

fibers. 

. 5 

4 

Possible buyers using test names as 

basis 

. . .. 1,000 

600 

Number of issues. 


. 12 

12 

Cost of one page for one year . . 


. $1,500 

$1,200 

Cost per year per possible buyer. . . 


. $1.50 

$2.00 


Of the two papers. Paper No. 1 will enable us to 
reach the greater number of buyers and at the lesser cost. 
However, this paper reaches only two-thirds of the pos¬ 
sible buyers. If it has been decided to spend a certain 
specific sum, say one dollar per possible buyer, a total 
of $1,500 per year, our analysis would indicate that it 
would be wise to invest about $ 1,000 of this amount in 
Paper No. 1 and $500 in Paper No. 2. A relatively larger 
amount has been given arbitrarily to Paper No. 1 on the 
assumption that the circulation of the two papers dupli¬ 
cate each other to a certain extent. 

Another way to determine the relative values of these 
two media would be to circularize 50 or 100 architects of 
the class we desire to reach, asking them to indicate what 
architectural papers they take and which one they read 
most thoroughly. 
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326. Checking up on cost of various advertising media 
The real test of the efficiency of any advertisement, 
except those taken for the sole purpose of general pub¬ 
licity or goodwill development, lies directly in the busi¬ 
ness resulting therefrom. In Fig. 56 are shown the 
results of an advertising campaign. But it is often 
extremely difficult to trace sales to any specific advertise¬ 
ment, or form of advertising. Even if the copy run is 
of such nature as to produce inquiries, in some cases, 
such as a firm making suspension bridges, years may 
elapse before a deal is closed. Many firms make it a 
practice to keep a record of the inquiries received from 
each advertisement and, when a sale is made, to credit 

SALES RESULTINS FROM ADVERT ISINQ ' ] 

ME0IUM 

~~ NO. I ' 

NO-2 
NO 3 
NO-4 
NO 5 
NO 6 
NO, 7 
NO.S 
NO.9 

V///,'W/////A Indicates Sales _ Indicates CosEof Advertising _| 

Fig. 56. Chart Showing Relative Amounts Spent in Advertising in 
Various Media and the Business Secured 

the medium from which the inquiry originated. Where 
inquiries can be turned into sales within a short period 
of time, a record of the results produced by each medium 
in terms of sales is practical and of considerable value to 
the advertising man. 

However, in spite of all efforts to key advertise¬ 
ments, inquiries and orders will come in with no signs 
enabling their source to be determined. The usual prac¬ 
tice is to credit each medium with its proportionate share 
of such inquiries or sales at the end of the year. The 
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following data gives the results of an advertising cam¬ 
paign in thirteen magazines: 

The copy used consisted largely of i -inch magazine-size 
space. This copy is only one of a large number used by the ad¬ 
vertiser, and the analysis to be given covers a record of this size 
in detail. The goods consisted in a combination of merchandise 
and service selling for around $140. A small payment with the 
order secured the goods, with regular monthly installments for 
the balance, covering a period of twenty-seven months. Most of 


Ratio 



Cost 

No. 

of 

Cost 

er 

No. 

of 



of 

In- 

of 

In- 

per 

Magazine 

Space 

quiries 

quiry 

Sales 

quiries 

Order 

AH Fiction Field. 

..$119.00 

61 

$1.95 

10 

.164 

$11.90 

American Magazine. 

.. 154.00 

118 

1.30 

17 

.144 

9.06-7 

Cosmopolitan. 

. 150.50 

101 

1 49 

14 

.138 

10.75 

News Stand Group. 

.. 42.00 

45 

.93 

6 

.133 

7.00-5 

Normal Instructor. 

.. 16.80 

27 

.62 

2 

.074 

8.40-6 

Pathfinder. 

.. 49.00 

33 

1 48 

1 

.030 

49.00 

Photoplay. 

... 59.50 

25 

2.38 

1 

.040 

59.50 

Physical Culture. 

.. 28.70 

30 

.96 

6 

.20 

4.78-2 

Popular Mechanics. 

.. 193.75 

110 

1.76 

13 

.118 

14.90 

Popular Science Monthly 

.. 31.50 

16 

1.96 

3 

.187 

10.50 

Red Book. 

.. 70.00 

48 

1.46 

5 

.104 

14.00 

True Romances. 

.. 32.90 

69 

.47 

7 

.101 

4.57-1 

True Story. 

.. 154.00 

170 

.90 

24 

.123 

6.42-3 


$1,101.65 

853 

$1.35 

109 

.120 



The following table has been prepared to show the 
cost per order: 
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basis 


Magazine 

Cost of 
Space 

No. oF 
Orders 

Coat per 
Order 

of coat per 
Order 

True Romances. 

.$ 32.90 

7 

$4.57 

First 

Physical Culture. 

. 28.70 

6 

4.78 

Second 

True Story,. .. 

. 154.00 

24 

6.42 

Third 

News Stand Group. 

. 42.00 

6 

7.00 

Fourth 

Normal Instructor. 

. 16.80 

2 

8.40 

Fifth 

American Magazine. 

. 154.00 

17 

9.06 

Sixth 
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the advertising was placed at regular “publishers’ rates.” Each 
inquiry was followed up under one and one-half cent postage 
with a series of letters to the number of seven. Each piece of 
copy was keyed differently every month, giving opportunity f or 
analysis on each separate piece of copy run in any publication. 
Fifteen publications were tried out with more or less consist¬ 
ency. 

327. Character of inquiries 

In the above illustration it will be noted that the 
number of inquiries received from inquiry producing 
copy is no real test of tbe relative value of media. 
Inquiries about machinery often come from students or 
mechanically inclined boys or from export bouses having 
no intention whatever of buying. 

Often calendars, samples, booklets, novelties, etc., 
are offered in conjunction with advertising, for the sole 
purpose of testing out the pulling power of certain media 
or to get a better and more definite idea of tbe classes 
of people they reach. In still other cases, advertising 
media are so inter-related and their appeals and methods 
of operation through the various classes of consumers, 
retailers, trade factors, etc., so numerous, complex, and 
intangible that no evidence of their pulling power can be 
determined except by the general effect upon gross sales. 
If, when media are added to one’s lists, sales show a 
marked increase, this fact may be taken as an indication 
of the pulling power of the added media. Similarly if 
sales drop, when one ceases to employ certain media, one 
may safely take this as an indication or proof that the 
dropped media had considerable sales influence or pull¬ 
ing power. 
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328. Cost of media per dollar of sales 

The cost of advertising space in various publications 
differs considerably and must be taken into consideration 
when one compares their relative values. This, it will be 
noticed, has been done in the analysis given above. Al¬ 
though “American Magazine” in this test gave the second 
greatest number of inquiries and second greatest number 
of orders, it is sixth in the list when considered from 
the point of cost per sale. Inquiries that do not result 
in sales may be the result of poor follow-up, but in the 
case analyzed above, the follow-up for all inquiries was 
the same. Had the amount of orders varied, the number 
of orders received would be no indication of their dol¬ 
lars and cents value and a true comparison of the worth 
of the orders received could be obtained only by consid¬ 
ering their money value. 

“True Romances,” “Physical Culture,” “True 
Story,” “News Stand Group,” “Normal Instructor,” 
“American Magazine,” hence, are the media which 
brought in orders at a minimum cost. The cost per 
order in the case of the other papers was considerably 
higher. But which media should be retained and which 
dropped depends primarily upon whether or not the 
orders received from the media are obtained at a profit. 

329 Varying size of advertisement 

There is still another factor to be taken into consid¬ 
eration when one weighs media from the viewpoint of 
comparative cost, namely, the effect of increasing the size 
of one’s advertisement in the best paying media. As the 
size of an advertisement is increased, the more attention 
it receives and the more inquiries result. But the returns 
seldom increase in the same proportion as the space is 
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increased and a point is always reached beyond which 
an increase in space is not a paying investment. The 
most economical size for an advertisement, that is, the 
size which gives maximum efficiency from a sales point 
of view, varies with media and the goods advertised. In 
the case of many products concentration in a few media 
is inadvisable, especially where the markets reached by 
these media are subject to great variation in buying power 
from time to time. Where such is the case, in order to 
keep one’s business going and progressing at a more even 
gait, it is often advisable to reach several markets through 
advertising so that a decline in one will be offset, per¬ 
haps, by an increase in another. 

330. Local vs. national advertising media 

Advertising in media of national circulation can 
hardly be expected to affect sales in the different terri¬ 
tories to the same degree. The extent to which such 
media reach possible buyers in each sales territory is 
likely to vary considerably. This is due to differences in 
reading habits in various parts of the country and to 
differences in circulation of periodicals in various states. 
A trade journal of national circulation will usually cover 
all territories more uniformly than will a general magazine. 

The use of local media brings about a closer contact 
between producer and consumer and allows the use of 
copy better adapted to meet local conditions and require¬ 
ments, The advantages of national advertising are, first, 
that advertising in one or two publications of very large 
circulation is cheaper than advertising in hundreds of 
papers with small circulations; and, secondly, that adver¬ 
tising in national periodicals carries with it a certain 
prestige that is of value to the advertiser. 
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It is obvious that where sales are to be boosted in a 
small area, the use of advertising media circulating only 
in that area will avoid waste circulation. Territorial 
advertising taken to boost local sales is employed mainly 
in cases where certain territories have been neglected 
from the sales point of view, where competition or other 
sales resistance has made it difficult to make much sales 
progress, or where it is deemed advisable, largely for 
financial reasons, to work one territory at a time. 



Chapter XXIII 

Booklets, Folders, Catalogues, and Circulars 

331. Varieties of advertising material 

Booklets, folders, catalogues, circulars, etc., like 
periodicals, may serve two purposes. That is, they may 
be used by the manufacturer in selling the jobber and 
dealer, or they may be used to stimulate a consumer 
demand. Sometimes the same circular may be used for 
both purposes by supplying information regarding a prod¬ 
uct. Catalogues, booklets, or bulletins are essential in 
selling articles of a high price, as they give the prospec¬ 
tive customer a full, detailed description of the goods. 
Examples of various types of advertising printing are seen 
in Fig. 57. These include catalogs, broadsides, booklets, 
folders, window cards, enclosures, etc. 

Jobbers send out catalogues to dealers illustrating 
and describing the various articles handled. Manufac¬ 
turers’ catalogues as a general rule go into considerably 
more detail than do jobbers’ catalogues and, in place of 
being produced as one large volume, are published in the 
form of bulletins of from 4 to 32 pages, describing each 
product separately. These, when bound in special covers 
prepared for them, constitute a complete catalogue of a 
manufacturer’s products. Either the individual bulletins 
or catalogues or the complete set are sent upon request to 
industrial concerns, jobbers, or dealers. In the case of 
automobiles, pianos, and other high-priced articles, when 
inquiries are received, a catalogue is generally sent in 
advance of a salesman, thus introducing the salesman. 
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Fjg. 57. Typical Examples of Advertising Printing 
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Booklets, folders, and circulars are used as envelope 
enclosures or as direct-by-mail pieces, and thus supple¬ 
ment and strengthen magazine and newspaper advertising. 
It is by supplementary work such as this that the maxi¬ 
mum results are secured from advertising. Space or 
periodical advertising can acquaint the public or the trade 
with an article. It can locate prospective customers from 
a host of readers, but in most cases some sales resistance 
still remains. This must be eliminated or decreased by 
giving these prospective customers more information. 
Educational work of this nature can be carried out 
through the mediums mentioned. They can be used as 
follow-ups to send to persons making inquiry about an 
article, or be placed upon a dealer’s counter to be dis¬ 
tributed to consumers. 

Such booklets, folders, circulars, catalogues, etc., 
must be written in the language of the class of people 
appealed to. The farmer’s requirements and his habits 
and thoughts are different from those of the city dweller. 
Different language must be used in selling high-priced 
luxuries to the “four hundred” than in selling cheaper 
goods to the masses. Technical and professional men 
must be appealed to in their own language. So must also 
the foreign classes that have no knowledge of the English 
language. Acquaintance can only be gained and friend¬ 
ship made by speaking the language of the prospective 
customer. All the art of writing an advertisement must 
therefore be brought to bear upon the preparation of such 
material. Catalogues, booklets, etc., furnish more room 
for illustrations and text and allow for better presswork 
and a wider selection of inks than does space advertising. 

Often such material can well be accompanied by 
return postal cards, stamped or unstamped, upon which 
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the recipient can order or make further inquiry. Often 
these return postal cards form part of the mailing piece 
itself. The easier it is for the prospective customer to 
show further interest in a product, the more likely he is 
to do so. 

332. Circular letters 

Circular letters, or sales letters, form still another 
means of getting into personal contact with the ultimate 
consumer. The more personal a circular letter or a sales 
letter can be made, the more likely it is to secure atten¬ 
tion and to result in action. Poorly filled-in mimeo¬ 
graphed letters are easily detected and often receive little 
or no attention. Care should always be taken in mimeo¬ 
graphed letters to obtain as good a reproduction of actual 
typewriting as possible and to fill such letters in with 
the names and addresses of individuals as neatly and as 
accurately as possible. The automatic typewriter is a 
great step forward in the production of circular letters. 

If a general appeal is made, however, and if the 
letter’s nature is such as to indicate that it is purely a 
circular letter, the fill-in is often omitted, the letter bear¬ 
ing a date and the salutation, "Gentlemen,” "Dear 
Madam,” etc., as the case may be. The writing of cir¬ 
cular letters is an art in itself. As the circular letter in 
most cases is designed to make a strictly personal appeal, 
it is not always the best advertising man who can write 
the best circular letter, despite the fact that the same 
general principles cover the writing of both advertise¬ 
ments and circular letters. But the advertising man deals 
with the public en masse, while the letter writer deals 
with the public as individuals. That is, even with cir¬ 
cular letters, the mere fact that they are written to appeal 
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to individuals and assume the dress of a personal com¬ 
munication makes it essential that they make a personal 
appeal in each case. A retailer, for example, sending out 
a letter about a new kind of candy may have a number 
of appeals to use. He may decide that the most impor¬ 
tant are its delicious taste and its small cost. In appeal¬ 
ing to the poorer classes, the small cost should be empha¬ 
sized; in appealing to the richer classes, the deliciousness 
of the candy should be featured. 

Circular letters are generally sent out with the idea 
of promoting inquiries, creating mail orders, or bringing 
customers to the store. In the first two cases, it is essen¬ 
tial that the reader be left with the impression that a 
reply is desired and that a favorable one is expected. 
The easier it is made for the recipient to reply, the greater 
the chance of his replying. For this, the use of return 
postal cards, stamped or unstamped, is common. One 
should exercise all the art of trying to cause the recipient 
to decide on one of two favorable actions rather than to 
decide between acting and not acting, as outlined in the 
chapters devoted to advertisement writing. 

Circular letters are frequently accompanied by cir¬ 
culars or folders in order to supply any interested recip¬ 
ient with further information. It is never well, however, 
to crowd any letter with circular matter. One or two 
pieces should be sufficient. Often it is advisable to omit 
circular matter entirely, solely for the purpose of dis¬ 
covering the ones who express a particular interest in the 
goods. 

333. Sampling 

Sampling furnishes an excellent means of securing a 
trial for one’s goods. Sampling, however, is only prac- 
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tical in the case of foodstuffs or articles of very general 
use which are sold in quantities at low prices. In other 
cases the cost of sampling is prohibitive. Much of the 
value of sampling depends upon how it is done. A pro¬ 
miscuous distribution of samples is seldom advisable. 
All are, of course, familiar with the house-to-house sam¬ 
pling methods employed by breakfast food concerns who 
are able to get out small packages of sufficient size for 
sampling at a small cost. 

However, as the price of goods increases, sampling 
becomes more expensive, especially if the unit in which 
the goods are sold cannot be reduced. Hence, we see 
manufacturers resorting to other means. Trial packages 
at reduced costs are offered in magazine or newspaper 
advertisements, the price being made sufficiently high to 
keep away mere curiosity seekers. Coupons are often 
left with a housewife, entitling her to the privilege of 
buying two cakes of soap or two packages of some other 
article for the price of one. 

Premiums in the form of dinner sets, silverware, 
etc., are offered from time to time in connection with 
soaps and other articles. The value of these premiums 
is generally considerable, and in order to obtain the pre¬ 
miums the buyer must save coupons or certificates for 
a considerable length of time. Such offers appeal to the 
instinct for bargains. Often a housewife will continue 
to use a soap that she knows is very inferior in order to 
obtain the set of dishes, silver, or what not that may be 
offered as a premium. 

Another method of sampling that is frequently used 
consists of enclosing in the carton in which the goods are 
sold a postal card upon which the purchaser can request 
the manufacturer to send samples of his products to 
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friends. In other cases, coupons are enclosed entitling 
the purchaser to samples of other products which the 
company manufactures. 

334. Demonstrations 

Demonstrations are sometimes used as a means of 
promoting sales. Everyone is familiar with the demon¬ 
strators who from time to time demonstrate the use of a 
new potato peeler, the preparation of a certain brand of 
cocoa, methods of embroidery work, etc. Automobiles 
are generally demonstrated. Demonstration has been 
found to aid greatly in selling the more expensive house¬ 
hold labor-saving devices. 

Most stores selling goods of this nature generally 
make provision for demonstrating any of the appliances 
on sale. In other cases goods are left on free trial in 
homes, offices, etc. The free trial permits the prospective 
customer to test out a machine or other product to deter¬ 
mine its particular value to him. 

Demonstration is intended to accomplish the same 
object in the case of higher-priced articles as sampling is 
intended to accomplish in the case of articles of low price 
—that is, to actually get the product into the hands of 
prospective customers for a fair trial. 

335. Novelties 

Novelties, or advertising specialties, as they are 
often called, may be regarded as a further development of 
the handbill method of advertising. The use of novel¬ 
ties for advertising purposes depends for its effectiveness 
on the fact that the average person hesitates to throw 
away any article having some intrinsic value to him, 
regardless of how small that value may be. Novelties 
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are regarded more or less as gifts, and especially so if 
they have considerable intrinsic value. In the case of 
advertising specialties, care should be taken to make 
every piece count, for even the low price novelty is 
relatively expensive as an advertising medium. 

Novelties should possess utility—Novelties that are 
likely to be used should be selected. If a blotter which 
will not blot is given away, it is not likely to be used 
long. On the other hand, if the blotter is particularly 
attractive, it may be taken home to one’s wife, who may 
give it to the children to use at school. Moreover, 
there are certain classes of novelties that are used so 
often by so many advertisers that the average business 
man has more of them than he needs. 

336. Calendars and blotters 

Calendars and blotters of an advertising nature are 
often more effective than the higher-priced novelties. 
A blotter is a blotter, and if it blots, it will generally stay 
on the desk of the recipient for some time. Many blot¬ 
ters which blot on only one side arouse the ire of busi¬ 
ness men when they place the non-blotting surface down¬ 
wards. Halftone blotting paper absorbent on both sides 
is obtainable in case illustrations in halftone are to be 
shown. There is usually no excuse for a blotter having 
one of its surfaces covered with a coated paper. In using 
halftone blotting, however, it must be remembered that 
the portions of the surface of the blotter containing actual 
illustrations or type is of poor blotting quality, due to the 
pressure of the type and cuts which destroy the porous 
nature of the blotter. As a general rule, however, a half¬ 
tone blotting paper, unless containing extra heavy cuts 
and type matter, will blot satisfactorily on both sides. 
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Calendars are made up in many forms. They vary 
in nature from perpetual calendars with brass stands for 
use on desks and elaborate metal-backed wall calendars 
to a simple desk calendar blotter or a simple wall calendar 
containing merely the name of the advertiser. For com¬ 
mercial purposes, a calendar showing three months at a 
glance is preferable, the calendar pads being of sufficient 
size to be read at a distance. A pad size of about 12X18 
inches is sufficient for general office use. Pads about 
two feet square are well adapted to factory and office use. 
A 2 X2-inch calendar pad finds little use in the office. If 
it contains a pretty picture, it is likely to find its way into 
a stenographer’s home, where it serves no useful purpose 
to the advertiser. It is surprising to note the number of 
calendars and other novelties that are constantly being 
sent out which do not meet with the requirements of the 
average office or the average business man. Such novel¬ 
ties have only a short life and are soon tucked away and 
forgotten or given to some child or friend. Blotters and 
calendars, when used properly, probably represent the 
cheapest form of novelty advertising and are a very 
dignified form of advertising, if attractively and appro¬ 
priately printed. 

337. House organs 

House organs are of three types: those for consum¬ 
ers, those for dealers, and those for branch offices, agents, 
or employes. They are small periodicals or magazines 
circulated among consumers, dealers, and employees to 
advance a company’s interests. The house organ enables 
the advertiser to tell his story as completely and in as 
much detail as desired and at the same time to use as 
fancy a dress and as many illustrations as he may choose. 
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Although he cannot always locate everyone in whose 
hands he would like to place his house organ, and 
although he is not sure that everyone who receives it will 
read it, the house organ, if properly edited, can be relied 
upon to do much good work. Since a house organ 
appears regularly, it has a cumulative effect upon the 
dealer, business man, or employe to whom it is addressed. 

Trade house organs—House organs appealing to 
dealers and jobbers generally aim to keep them posted 
on the manufacturer’s activities and to help these dealers 
and jobbers to become better merchants. House organs 
consequently are likely to contain much material on sales¬ 
manship, store management, etc., in addition to material 
of direct advertising value. These house organs are aho 
frequently used to tell the trade what is available in the 
way of dealer helps. 

Employe house organs—There is, further, the type 
of house organ which is addressed to the employe. 
Many house organs of this nature sprang up during the 
war to foster loyalty among employes, to promote team 
work, and to bring about a more hearty and thorough 
understanding and co-operation between employer and 
employe. This is the main mission of a house organ 
addressed to factory employes. In addition, these house 
organs serve as a means of bringing about better physical 
conditions in a factory and to promote respect among the 
workmen. These media have been potent factors in the 
prevention of labor trouble. 

Salesmen house organs—Then, too, there is the 
house organ addressed to a firm’s salesmen. Often such 
a house organ is sent also to the trade. It furnishes a 
means of promoting loyalty and of educating and stimu¬ 
lating the sales force. 
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To be effective, a house organ must be carefully 
edited. Too many house organs are simply made up of 
clippings, joke columns, pictures, social notes, etc. Space 
thus taken up can usually be filled to better advantage in 
some other way. House organs vary in size, ranging 
from simple single sheets to magazines containing 16 or 
more pages and often carrying outside advertisements. 
Where the size of a house organ is small, considerable 
money can be saved by printing two or more issues at a 
time. 

338. Dealer aids 

The dealer or retail merchant is an important link in 
the chain of merchandising, and manufacturers are con¬ 
stantly facing the problem of how to aid the retailer m 
selling his goods. It must be remembered that although 
national and local advertising will produce local inquiries, 
the retailer may take an indifferent or a hostile attitude 
even after he has stocked the goods, as substitute goods 
may give him a greater margin of profit. Consequently, 
many advertisers go to great expense to tell the public to 
insist on getting what they ask for. 

However, even if a dealer is both willing to stock 
the goods and to sell them, he has not the time to devote 
any great sales effort to them, his function often being 
more nearly that of an order-taker than of a salesman. 
The average grocer or druggist has neither the time, 
money, nor ability which are necessary to display and 
advertise goods properly. He has not appropriate mate¬ 
rial for window trims and can hardly be expected to 
devote any of his money to the production of window 
trims that will sell one product or the products of one 
manufacturer only. 
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Nature of dealer’s aids —In order to promote the sale 
of one’s goods, manufacturers from time to time get out 
window display material and suggestions, store cards, 
store displays, booklets, circulars, etc., and engage in 
demonstration and sampling campaigns, all with a view 
toward increasing the sales of the retailer. 

339. Printed matter 

Perhaps the simplest and cheapest form of dealer aid 
may be said to be the folder or booklet which can be 
placed upon the counter for customers to pick up. Often 
a manufacturer will offer to send these booklets with a 
dealer’s name prominently printed upon them to a list of 
names that the retailer furnishes. A folder or circular 
that features the dealer’s name in place of that of the 
manufacturer will receive a heartier reception from most 
dealers. Calendars, cheap memorandum books, blotters, 
etc., are also often furnished dealers. 

340. Store cards 

Store cards are commonly used to refresh the minds 
of the public while in a buying mood. Competition in 
this field is exceedingly keen, many of the cards being 
expensive, attractive, and even works of art. In fact, it 
is upon the beauty and costliness of store cards that the 
manufacturer often has to rely for their display. The 
average dealer receives so much material of this nature 
that, unless it is above the average, it is often discarded. 

Coca-Cola, Welch’s Grape Juice, Champion Spark 
Plugs, Mazda Lamps, and Black Cat Hosiery are some of 
the products advertised by hangers, cards, displays, etc. 
In some cases these cards take the form of wall hangers; 
in other cases they are designed for display on counters. 
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341. Display stands 

Small articles of low price, such as court plaster, 5- 
and 10-cent candy, etc., are often brought to the atten¬ 
tion of a store’s customers by cards containing the goods 
themselves. “Charms” are sold from attractive boxes on 
the dealer’s counter; “Life Savers” are sold in the same 
way. A customer has merely to pick up the article and 
to hand the money to the dealer. The ease with which 
the purchase can be made and the fact that the goods are 
effectively displayed greatly increase their sale. 

Waterman’s fountain pens, Eversharp pencils, Seal- 
packerchief handkerchiefs, and a host of other articles 
are found displayed upon dealer’s counters in elaborate 
and expensive display racks, stands, or boxes. In the 
case of goods of relatively high price and small size, 
glass-covered display racks or boxes are used to prevent 
theft. 

342. Window display material 

One of the most effective ways of promoting the 
sale of one’s goods is to get dealers, from time to time, 
to devote a show window to their exclusive display, 
This is something which, because of its value, is obviously 
difficult to obtain. However, manufacturers find it pos¬ 
sible on many occasions to have window dressers go from 
store to store and dress windows with the manufacturer’s 
goods only. If the display is an attractive one, it is not 
very difficult to induce dealers to permit the display to be 
put into their windows. Various types of cut-outs featur¬ 
ing one's goods are also often offered for window display 
purposes as well as for expensive mechanical displays. 

House organs are frequently sent to dealers telling 
them what display material is available and how it can 
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be used to advantage. These house organs also give sug¬ 
gestions for good window trims featuring in whole or in 
part the manufacturer’s products. 

The variety of dealer’s aids in use today can hardly 
be estimated. Among them are window transparencies, 
for show windows and glass doors, featuring the name of 
a product or a trade-mark, racks for displaying literature, 
soda fountain mixing devices, fans, caps, aprons, awn¬ 
ings, window strips featuring the dealer’s name and a 
picture of the advertiser’s goods or their name, electric 
lamp globes and shades, and in general any article of use 
to the dealer or within the store that can bear an adver¬ 
tising message without cheapening the nature of his busi¬ 
ness or the general appearance of his store. 

343. Control over dealer helps to prevent waste 

Dealer helps costing considerable sums of money are 
laid aside by many dealers and are never put to the use 
for which they were intended. Such is particularly the 
case where such aids are sent gratis and without a formal 
request for them from a dealer. Anything that is secured 
easily is likely to create the impression that it is of small 
value. This explains in a way why so many dealer helps 
are wasted. Often the dealer helps that are sent are not 
adapted to the show windows or to display purposes in 
a particular store. Such material goes into the scrap pile 
regardless of its value. 

Many companies will, for these reasons, send display 
material only upon request, care being taken, however, 
that the retailer is acquainted with what is available. 
This information may be given him by salesmen by the 
house organ, by mailing pieces, or by circular letters. In 
some cases, attention is called to the actual cost of the 
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material sent. The mere fact that the dealer knows what 
has been paid for the material insures a greater apprecia¬ 
tion from the dealer of its worth. In other cases, manu¬ 
facturers follow up the supplying of dealer helps with 
letters asking whether they have been used and with 
what results. 

344. Routing expensive displays 

Manufacturers often get out dealer helps in the form 
of expensive display devices which may be worth $25.00 
or more apiece. It is obvious that a manufacturer can¬ 
not supply each dealer with a display without charge, 
even if he is sure that the display will be used. Neither 
can the dealer logically be expected to pay in full or in 
part for such material. In such cases, manufacturers get 
out only a few of these display devices and route them 
from one dealer to another. In this way expensive dis¬ 
plays can be routed to cover the entire country at small 
expense. The express companies are given instructions 
when to pick up the material and deliver it to the next 
dealer. Arrangements are also made for packing the dis¬ 
play properly and for paying the expressage. Strong 
boxes with screwed-on covers are generally used for pack¬ 
ing purposes. The displays may be sent by express pre¬ 
paid or collect, each dealer paying the expressage from 
the previous dealer or to the next dealer. Arrangements 
are frequently made for rebilling these charges to the 
manufacturer. 

Routing displays is similar in many ways to rout¬ 
ing a show. Advance notice must be given before letting 
the display enter any particular territory, and bookings 
for its showing must be made in such a way as to meet 
all conditions at a minimum expressage cost. Often 
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salesmen act as advance agents for these displays. In 
other cases, personally dictated and typed letters serve 
the purpose. A personal touch either through a sales¬ 
man or a personal letter is advisable. In some cases a 
representative must be sent along with each display to 
unpack, assemble, disassemble, and repack for shipment. 
This representative may act as a demonstrator during the 
display. 

345. Outdoor advertising 

Outdoor advertising is done today chiefly through 
the use of the following media: posters, painted signs, 
electric displays, and car cards. All of these media are 
of such a nature that they are merely glanced at. Con¬ 
sequently, they are not suitable for long copy, but must 
serve merely as reminders by presenting a human interest 
appeal through the use of pictures with very few words 
of text. Through the sheer force of repetition its mes¬ 
sage is remembered and finally believed. We are told 
repeatedly to “Get the Welch habit,” to “Drink Coca- 
Cola,” etc., through billboards that not only tell, but 
often command. 

Billboard advertising—Products can hardly be sold, 
however, through billboard publicity alone, and such 
advertising is used merely to supplement magazine and 
newspaper advertising. A billboard cannot convince. 
In fact, it only receives a few moments* attention under 
the most favorable circumstances, and billboards along 
railroad tracks receive merely a passing glance, Fig. 58. 

The billboard poster is made up of from three to 
twenty-four 28X42-inch sheets of paper which are either 
lithographed or printed. In lots of about 5,000 the cost 
ranges from $150 to $300 per thousand sheets. Con- 
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siderable attention should be paid to where the posters 
are placed, as all locations are not of equal value. 

* Billboard advertising is under the control of an 
association which covers almost every city and town of 
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importance in the United States and Canada, the mem¬ 
bers of the association numbering about three thousand. 
Most billboard advertising is placed direct through the 
members of this association. Most advertising agencies 
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handle work of this nature. This is almost necessary as 
all advertising, relating to a product, whether magazine, 
newspaper, radio or billboard should have a direct tie-up. 

Painted signs may be considered as a form of poster. 
In fact, some of the billboards of today contain painted 
posters. Other painted signs may be found on the sides 
of buildings, on sheds, fence rails, etc. The space util¬ 
ized for these painted signs is generally rented at so much 
per square foot for a period of time of not less than six 
months. 

Electric signs—Electric signs constitute a compara¬ 
tively recent form of outdoor advertising, and the meth¬ 
ods by which this type of advertising is sold are therefore 
not so highly developed. So far the electric companies 
have been the chief factors in promoting this business, 
and as yet there is no organization furnishing informa¬ 
tion on the cost of electric signs throughout the United 
States. 

Electric sign advertising is particularly popular in 
New York, Broadway, from 23rd to 39th Street being 
practically one continuous stream of light and conse¬ 
quently called “The Great White Way.” The first elec¬ 
tric signs were simple affairs giving merely the name of 
the goods advertised. But today we see manufacturers 
trying to outrival each other in the complexity of the 
signs and their mechanical and other effects. Movements 
in an electric sign are secured by means of contacts or 
flashing devices which light certain bulbs or sections at 
different times. The price of an electric sign ranges from 
a small amount to several thousands of dollars a month. 
In addition to renting the space and defraying the cost of 
constructing the sign, the advertiser must defray the cost 
of the current used. 
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346. Car-card advertising 

Car-card advertising is in the hands of a few com¬ 
panies that have franchises and options upon most of the 
street-car space in the country. About 70,000 car cards 
are required to cover the entire United States, Fig. 59. 
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Street-car advertising is based upon the belief that 
passengers, having little to do while riding, are sure to 
read the signs displayed. Street-car advertising is es- 
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sentially a local form of advertising, and in the case of 
interurban lines, car cards may be likened to local papers 
circulating in neighboring towns. 

Although car-card advertising is essentially local ad¬ 
vertising, car cards cannot be considered similar in their 
nature to newspapers. Car cards are read at a consider¬ 
able distance and can contain not many more than fifty 
words of descriptive matter. In addition to this it must 
be remembered that the traveller’s attention is constantly 
being diverted to other things. For this reason car-card 
copy may be considered as more or less similar to bill¬ 
board and poster advertising. Explanatory copy can sel¬ 
dom be used to advantage, and to be effective the human 
interest appeal must be strongly evident. 

Radio—The most recent, and rapidly becoming one 
of the most important forms of advertising is that done 
over the radio. It consists of various types of programs, 
musical, dramatic, straight talks, short announcements, 
etc. These announcements, however, are introduced at in¬ 
tervals during a regular program. 

Radio advertising is, very largely, in the hands of 
specialists in this field for it requires a special technique. 
Radio artists must have the ability to project their per¬ 
sonalities over the air. It is not always the greatest actor 
of the stage who is the most successful radio entertainer. 

The exact number of listeners is never known, al¬ 
though tests and surveys have been made to give approx¬ 
imately the correct number. This is one disadvantage of 
radio advertising which does not apply to magazines or 
newspapers. Radio programs may be broadcast over single 
stations or over groups known as “chains.” The original 
program, as given by the performers, is broadcast direct 
or phonograph records are made. 



Chapter XXIV 

The Construction of the Advertisement 

We have already considered the mechanical and in¬ 
terest features that aid in attracting attention to advertis¬ 
ing copy, that cause it to be read, and that help it to 
create the desired effect upon the reader. However, it is 
the copy—the text matter of an advertisement—that 
really influences the reader and accomplishes an adver¬ 
tisement’s mission. No matter how carefully a campaign 
may be planned and no matter how much thought is 
given to the selection of media, unless care is given to 
the preparation of the copy for the advertisements, the 
campaign will fail utterly to accomplish its purpose. 

347. General advertising principles 

Although an advertising copy-writer must know 
what constitutes good copy and be able to judge the 
merits of the copy produced by himself or his subordi¬ 
nates or an agency, there are no fixed rules to guide him. 
There is hardly a so-called advertising rule that has not 
been broken, and broken deliberately, with great success. 
One of the most striking examples of this in recent years 
was the advertising of the Liquid Veneer Company in 
which a $150,000 cow was featured. This advertising 
met with the greatest of success, despite the fact that 
there was no connection between this cow and Liquid 
Veneer beyond the fact that the cow was the property of 
the president of the company. Here the rule that illus¬ 
trations must be relevant has been completely ignored. 
However, an advertising manager must have wide expe- 
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rience and great judgment to be able to make a success of 
such striking departure from general advertising prin¬ 
ciples. 

The knowledge of a few rules of advertising may be 
as disastrous to an advertising manager as a lack of 
knowledge of all general advertising principles. That is, 
one or two adhered to at the expense of other general 
principles of advertising may result in advertisements 
that are totally lacking in value. 

One of the common so-called rules is, there must be 
no negatives; yet occasions arise where a negatively 
worded statement may be stronger than a positively 
worded statement. The rule herein given in itself fur¬ 
nishes a good example. If worded “Use only positive 
statements,” the idea is not expressed nearly so forcibly as 
by the negative statement. 

Most successful advertising men do not recognize 
rules in advertising, but merely general principles, each of 
which is valuable but not inviolable if considered in the 
broad aspect of the whole. This discussion will deal not 
with advertising rules, but with a detailed discussion of 
some of the general principles of advertising found in 
most good copy. 

348. Display and text 

Display includes those typographical and other fea¬ 
tures that attract attention to an advertisement. Mechan¬ 
ical means of securing attention mentioned before in this 
text are essentially means of display. What should be 
the relative proportions of display to copy or text matter? 
is a question which naturally arises. Display and text, 
together, may be considered one complete unit. One 
could answer the question by saying that the relative 
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proportions of display to text should be such as make 
an advertisement a complete unit. That is, an advertise¬ 
ment must produce a single effect—in other words, it 
must possess unity. The way in which this matter is 
best settled is for one to decide on one’s message and 
then to decide upon the text and display jointly, leaving 
to the pictures, borders, type, ornaments, etc., what they 
can express better than words, and using just enough text 
to finish the story. 

In deciding upon the relative amount of space to be 
allotted to display and text, one must bear in mind the 
nature, characteristics, habits, etc., of the people to whom 
the advertisement is supposed to appeal. When a man 
is interested in buying a house, he will scan all the pic¬ 
tures of houses for sale that appear on the pages of a 
daily newspaper. When he is interested in buying an 
automobile or a motor boat he will do the same, but he 
will not search magazine pages for advertisements of 
shaving soap, tooth powder, collars, underwear, etc. It 
must also be remembered that such names as Tiffany, 
Colgate, etc., in themselves attract many readers and 
that the announcement of a new product by such con¬ 
cerns will attract more attention than the same announce¬ 
ment appearing over the name of a less widely known 
concern. 

The display value of a name—Firms such as those 
mentioned above can feature their names in advertise¬ 
ments with good effect. That is, their names can be 
prominently displayed. However, if John Jones, the 
neighborhood jeweler, were to advertise in national media 
and display his name, in imitation of Tiffany, the results 
would be disastrous. No one knows John Jones. Every¬ 
one knows Tiffany. One of the greatest mistakes made 
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by many advertisers is to feature their names in place of 
their products or sales talks. An illustration or an effec¬ 
tive headline is a better form of display for the usual run 
of advertisers than the advertiser’s name itself. 

349. Pictures and display in publicity copy 

It must also be remembered that although pictures 
appeal to all, the more intelligent the class of people to 
which an appeal is made, the less the need for some strong 
attention-getting factor. 

In publicity copy which is designed primarily to 
attract the attention of as many people as possible and 
to interest as many as possible, an illustration is often 
the dominating feature, the artist being allowed the 
greater amount of space. Pictures in this type of copy 
are very important, for with them an advertiser often 
seeks to tell his whole story. Take, for example, Arrow 
Collar advertising which has become familiar to the en¬ 
tire public over a period of many years. This advertising 
for a long time consisted largely of the head of a man 
and the collar, the absence of everything but the necktie 
below the collar tending to emphasize the illustration. 
The copy was always brief, and the style of the advertise¬ 
ment became so widely known that the “Arrow Collar 
Man” became a veritable trade-mark. The Goodrich 
Tire advertisement in Fig. 60 also shows the extent to 
which illustration may dominate the advertisement. 

Although the prominence given display in the case of 
these advertisements is effective, equal prominence given 
to display in the case of articles of less common use or less 
extensive distribution would not be so effective and even, 
in some cases, might be a hindrance to the pulling power 
of an advertisement. 
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350. Pictures and displays in selling copy 

In the case of selling copy, the pictures and display 
elements are much less important, as will be noticed if 
the reader glances through the illustrations shown in this 
book. Many mail-order advertisements are so lacking in 
display or so overdisplayed that no real display exists. 
Yet the people to whom these advertisements appeal will 
not only read every word, but will often read them over 
and over again. Moreover, these advertisements result 
in an astonishing volume of business and, in fact, are 
more productive for this class of business than beauti¬ 
fully arranged and displayed advertisements which a de¬ 
partment store might use effectively to advertise the same 
goods. These mail-order advertisements give the reader 
exactly what he wants—facts. It is for that reason that 
they pay better than display advertisements. 

Between the two extremes, the publicity advertise¬ 
ment in which display dominates the entire advertise¬ 
ment and the mail-order advertisement in which display 
is entirely lacking, are the many intervening types of 
advertising in which display and copy assume different 
proportions. 

Most advertisements serve two purposes—the pro¬ 
motion of sales or inquiries and publicity. Whichever 
of these two purposes an advertiser wishes his adver¬ 
tisement to serve the more, determines the relative im¬ 
portance that should be given to display and copy. The 
other factors that we have mentioned, such as the intelli¬ 
gence of the readers and the prestige of a manufacturer’s 
name or product have, of course, also to be given impor¬ 
tant consideration in laying out an advertisement. In 
general, for the small, little-known advertiser, greater 
reliance should be placed on text than on display. 
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351. Typographical display 

If an illustration of the article or the manufacturer’s 
name cannot be counted upon to attract attention, then 
an attention-getting headline must be relied upon to 
secure a reader’s interest. Even where the other factors 
mentioned can be relied upon to attract attention, an 
appropriate headline will, in general, add to the attention- 
getting value of an advertisement and cannot be omit¬ 
ted without affecting the pulling power of the advertise¬ 
ment. A headline attracts attention in much the same 
way as does an illustration or other display, by appealing 
to the intellect or emotions. 

The headline of an advertisement may be compared 
to the headlines of newspaper columns or to the titles 
of books. Often the change of one or more words in 
a newspaper headline or in the title of a book makes a 
lot of difference—sometimes the difference between suc¬ 
cess and failure, in the case of a novel. So likewise in 
an advertisement a headline may either attract or repel 
attention. 

352. Requirements for a good headline 

A headline should in the first place be brief and 
specific. It should be original and should arouse atten¬ 
tion. Brevity means that all unnecessary words should 
be eliminated and that the message or thought conveyed 
by the outline should be as concise as possible. In this 
connection it is well to bear in mind that the eye can 
take in at a glance three words with ease and up to about 
five or six words without difficulty. This does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that a headline should not be more than six 
words in length, but it does mean that, where possible, 
the headline should be so printed or punctuated as to 
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make it divide itself into units which the eye can take in 
at a glance. 

Suppose you were going to write advertisements for 
spark plugs and paint and had chosen the headlines below. 
Note the difference in readability when these headlines are 
each printed in one line in the same size of type or in the 
arrangement used in the examples: 

A. C. Spark Plugs are Chosen for 67% of All Cars Made Today 

A. C. 

Spark Plugs 
Are Chosen For 

67% 

of All Cars Made Today 
Paint is a Necessity—Not a Luxury 

Paint is a Necessity 
—Not a Luxury 

Headlines, if of any length, should preferably be set 
in upper and lower case letters and not in upper case 
(capitals) throughout, as the eye is more accustomed to 
words printed in lower case, or in lower case with the 
first letter of each word capitalized, than to words printed 
in capital letters throughout. 

Note the difference in readability between the follow¬ 
ing lines: 


Paint is a necessity—not a luxury 
Paint is a Necessity—Not a Luxury 
PAINT IS A NECESSITY—NOT A LUXURY 

A headline should be specific. By this is meant 
that it should convey a concrete idea or image, as is done 
in each of the headlines quoted above. 
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353. The headline should be original 

Originality is another feature that should be pos¬ 
sessed by every headline. Otherwise there is little to 
interest the reader. Oftentimes a familiar headline recalls 
another man’s advertisement, thus making one’s own 
advertisement valueless. “The best candy,” “Look here,” 
“You Need This,” etc., are all expressions that lost their 
originality and power a long time ago. 

354. Right point of contact 

A headline arouses interest because interest has been 
put into it. Make your headlines talk in the language of 
your reader. Try to get the right point of contact with 
the reader’s mind by making the headline come within 
the experiences, instincts, etc., of the reader. Scan the 
newspaper headlines and note how human interest is 
put into them. Note how interest attaches to a headline 
or featured statement in an advertisement that challenges 
the reader. A company which manufactures ball bear¬ 
ings, for example, advertises that its product is “used on 
the finest cars in existence,” and lists cars of leading 
automobile manufacturers in support of the claim. This 
announcement attacks the car owner’s most vulnerable 
spot—his pride. He wants the best. If the advertise¬ 
ment had, instead, stated vaguely that the product was 
“endorsed by several car manufacturers” it would lack 
challenge; in other words, it would fail to “bait” the 
reader’s interest. 

Note the dramatic effectiveness of the headline, 
Panic threatens . . . when a crowd is plunged in dark¬ 
ness,” and its human-interest appeal as used in the ad¬ 
vertisement in Fig. 15. Take the advertisement shown in 
Fig. 53. Its headline, “Nobody Warned Her!” might 
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make an excellent human-interest title for a short story. 
The series of illustrations carry out, step by step, the 
“plot” of the story in a manner to hold attention clear up 
to the climax at the end. Appeals such as these are based 
on the public’s reaction to the news stories they read in 
the papers and the dramatic situations they read about 
in books and magazines or see on stage or screen. 

In this advertisement the chances are that the dis¬ 
play is the first thing taken in by the eye of the reader. 
Usually when the display is as bold as the headline, or 
bolder, it is taken in before the text. For this reason it is 
well for the display, if possible, to contain the name of 
the article, an illustration of it, or the name and trade¬ 
mark of the advertiser. 

355. Analysis of display elements 

Let us now go back again to the advertisement shown 
in Fig. 15, which is an excellent example of the principles 
outlined here. There are essentially four elements of dis¬ 
play. The picture shows the crowd in a panic, while the 
headline, “Panic threatens . . .,” the name of the product, 
“Exide” batteries, and the slogan of the manufacturer 
are played up in prominent type. The advertiser’s story 
is here summed up in these four displays. Typographical 
displays, as a rule, should be limited to three: the head¬ 
line, the name of the product, and the advertiser’s name 
or trade-mark. This principle is adhered to in Fig. 15. 

356. Location of display elements 

Let us now consider the best positions for these dis¬ 
play lines. Fig. 25 gives us the one idea of the relative 
attractiveness of a line bisected in five different ways, the 
most attractive line being that where the upper portion 
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is to the lower portion as three is to five. In the case of 
an advertisement containing no illustrations, it -would 
appear well to have the emphasis at the following three 
points: top, three-eighths of the way down from the top, 
and at the bottom of the advertisement. The eye tends 
to divide any object into what will produce the most 
pleasing effect. Hence, with the headline at the top and 
the signature at the bottom, the third point of emphasis 
is expected about three-eighths of the distance down from 
the top of the advertisement. 

Here again we must bear in mind that there are no 
fixed rules in advertising. It is not always possible or 
advisable to have the third display element at the point 
indicated. It is often impossible because it would destroy 
the unity of the text matter, creating a break where it 
should not appear. 

357. Tying up displays with text 

No display is of value unless the display and the 
text are immediately tied together in the reader’s mind. 
The headline and the first paragraph of an advertisement 
should be one unit of thought and should form one unit 
of thought with whatever artistic display may be used. 
Moreover, the language and words used in the text 
should all be in keeping with the display. 

In the advertisement shown in Fig. 15, the illustra¬ 
tion and headline, “Panic threatens . . . are in keeping. 
The expressions on the people’s faces register fear. Read¬ 
ers naturally expect the advertisement to deal with panic. 
And they also expect its language to be appropriate to 
the subject. The first paragraph, “Ingrained in human 
nature is fear of the unknown. In a crowded building, 
sudden darkness may arouse fear . . . then panic,” ties 
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the illustration, the headline, and the product together. 
It hits the nail squarely on the head and drives it home 
in direct, forceful language. There must be a direct con¬ 
nection between the opening words of the copy and the 
story that is conveyed by means of headline and illus¬ 
tration. Then comes the transition to the product. 

Note how quickly the advertisement shown in Fig. 
27 ties the illustration and the headline “The West 
Marches On.” The advertiser cannot afford to let the 
reader's mind digress for an instant toward another 
advertisement that may appear on the next page. It is 
important that the reader link the illustration and the 
headline with the words “Burlington Route." The copy¬ 
writer must always liken his advertisements to individ¬ 
uals all trying to be heard above the din of other indi¬ 
viduals (other advertisements) in a free-for-all fight for 
possession of the floor (the reader’s attention). So 
the copy-writer, when he shouts and when he attracts 
attention, must do so strongly enough to hold the atten¬ 
tion at least sufficiently long to tell the essence of his 
story. The quicker he tells his story and the quicker the 
eye can take in all of its most vital parts, the less the 
danger of confusion with another advertiser’s message 
and the less the danger of the other advertisements on 
the same and opposite pages getting all the attention. 

The advertisement shown in Fig. 39 is open to the 
objection that the eye does not take in at a glance the 
fact that one can “Lift Corns Off” by Freezone. The 
possibilities are, in the author’s opinion, that if the word 
“Freezone” were placed nearer the top or nearer the 
center of this advertisement, it would be much more 
effective. If another corn remover advertisement adjoined 
this one, one’s eye might shift from this catch-head to the 
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name of the corn remover in the adjoining advertisement. 
The less chances that a copy-writer takes with his ability 
to hold a reader’s attention, the more likely his message 
is to be read. It will be noticed in this advertisement that 
the word “Freezone” appears in the first sentence of the 
text. But the question is, does the reader who is not 
scanning the pages for a corn remover get the adver¬ 
tiser's story? Will he take it in at a glance? 

358. Harmony 

The necessity of having all parts of an advertisement 
in harmony has already been treated upon; that is, text, 
illustrations, and display should all be one harmonious 
unit. Whether machinery or a baby’s food 13 advertised, 
all parts of the advertisement must be in keeping with the 
product. The same kind of words, the same kind of illus¬ 
trations, and the same displays cannot be used in all 
advertisements, for each advertisement must create its 
own proper atmosphere. 



Chapter XXV 

The Mechanics of Advertising 

359. Types and printing methods 

Having considered how an advertisement works and 
how appeals are made to the intellect through the printed 
word, we are now ready to consider the mechanics of 
advertising, that is, the mechanical methods and tools 
involved in the production of advertising matter. The 
first of these to be considered is type. 

Type-setting—All advertisements are set in type by 
one of three standard methods, namely, hand composi¬ 
tion, monotype composition, or linotype composition. 
In hand composition, each individual piece of type is set 
by hand. The hand compositor, by inserting a little nar¬ 
rower or wider space between the various words in a line, 
makes all the spaces in a line appear uniform and at the 
same time justifies the line, that is, makes it of the exact 
width desired. Hand setting is the nearest approach to 
perfection possible in typographical composition, for the 
other two methods of composition do not permit of such 
"adjustments” for apparent unevenness of spacing. 

Hand composition, however, is the most expensive 
of the three methods of composition and, although fre¬ 
quently used for setting advertisements, is not in such 
frequent use for setting catalogues, booklets, magazines, 
newspapers, and books. In fact, the superiority of hand 
composition over monotype or linotype composition 
becomes apparent to the average person only in the case 
of some of the larger sizes of type or where the copy re¬ 
quires particular care in setting up. 
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360. Monotype composition 

Monotype composition involves the use of a key¬ 
board machine, somewhat similar to a typewriter, which 
cuts perforations into a strip of paper somewhat similar 
to those in player-piano rolls. This strip of paper is then 
placed into a second machine which casts and sets the 
type, each character being cast as a separate piece. Cor¬ 
rections can therefore be made as readily as in the case 
of hand composition. The cost for correction of mono¬ 
type composition is less than for correction of linotype. 

361. The linotype machine 

The linotype machine is also a keyboard machine, 
but it differs from the monotype machine in that it casts 
an entire line, called a "slug,” in one operation. All 
newspapers of any size, as well as most pieces of com¬ 
mercial work, are set on linotype machines. The disad¬ 
vantage of this method of composition is that it is neces¬ 
sary to reset an entire line in the case of an error. On 
the other hand, linotype machines enable one to obtain 
great speed in type-setting and, as a rule, to reduce com¬ 
position costs. 

362. Typefaces 

With any one of the three methods of composi¬ 
tion, a variety of type faces (styles of type) can be used. 
Each of these type faces has characteristics of its own 
despite the fact that the number of type faces is so great 
that the advertising man can hardly be familiar with 
them all. 

There are four main classes of type, namely: the 
Roman, the Gothic, the Old English, and the Script. An 
illustration of each of these classes follows. 
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This is a Roman type face 

This is a Gothic type face 
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SJAfd id SficKiflt 

One can easily see at a glance that the Roman fam¬ 
ily of type is in the most common use. It will be noticed 
that this family of type has its character faces shaded and 
is very easily readable. Gothic type, on the other hand, 
is distinguished by the fact that all its lines are of the 
same thickness throughout a character. This family of 
type, which has a smaller number of variations than the 
Roman, is the second most commonly used form of type. 
Old English type is not only highly shaded but also com¬ 
paratively ornate, in fact, so much so that it detracts from 
its legibility. This style of type is little used today except 
on social and other formal stationery or in case an 
atmosphere of antiquity is sought. Script is the least 
used of all these families of type and is, of course, a 
reproduction of handwriting. Its chief use is in printing 
social stationery. 

Roman type—The Roman is the only family of 
type that will be considered in detail here, as it has by 
far the greatest use in advertising. This family of type, 
the variations of which are numerous, has two branches 
known as Old Style and Modern. The difference 
between the two branches of this family is that the con¬ 
trast between the fine and thick lines of characters is less 
pronounced in the case of Old Style than in the Modern 
faces. The Modern faces are supposed to be a little 
more easily read, but if poor stock or poor ink is used, 
the extreme Modern faces are more likely to “fill in” than 
Old Style. 
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363. Commonly used type faces 

It is impossible to give within the pages of this text 
specimens of the various modern type faces. The fol¬ 
lowing, however, are commonly used faces which will 
give the reader some idea of the slight variations that 
distinguish one Roman type face from another and an idea 
of their appearance. 


CASLON OLD STYLE 

This heading is set in 18-point Caslon Old Style and this 
paragraph is set in 10-point Caslon Old Style, the upper portion 
of the paragraph is set solid, while the lower portion is set 2-point 
leaded, that is, a 2-point lead has been inserted between the lines 
to increase the amount of white space between them. 

CUSHING 

This heading and paragraph are set in Cushing, the type sizes 
being the same as in the paragraph above. It should be noted that 
this type face is heavier in appearance than Caslon Old Style. The 
upper portion of this paragraph is set solid and the lower portion is 
leaded with 2-point leads. 


BOOKMAN 

This is another type face. It is to be noted that when one 
wishes to put emphasis on a word he can use italics as used 
for the foregoing phrase or he can use bold-face type, just as we 
are using here. Italics and bold face are variations possible with 
all type faces. This paragraph is set solid throughout. 

CHELTENHAM 

This heading and paragraph are set in Cheltenham. This 
sentence is set in italics. This sentence is set in bold face. The 
paragraph is set 2-point leaded. 
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Variations in individual type faces—We have already 
shown in the examples given of different type faces, that 
by making the heavy sections heavier we have a varia¬ 
tion of the type face known as “bold-faced," and that by 
sloping the letters in a certain way we have another 
variation known as “italic,” which may be either light¬ 
faced, as used here for the word “italic” or bold-faced as 
used here for the word “italic." 

A type face may also be narrowed down or extended 
as in the following examples: 

Cheltenham Condensed 
Cheltenham Standard 
Cheltenham Extended 

Where a great amount of reading matter must be 
condensed into a small space, Cheltenham is one of the 
best types for the purpose. Cheltenham type has its 
upper part magnified and its lower part dwarfed, because 
its designer recognized the scientific fact that the upper 
part of the letters are sufficient to enable us to read a 
word. Hence, Cheltenham is the most legible of the 
common type faces and is, for this reason, more legible 
in the smaller sizes than is any other type face. If 
extreme condensation of the text matter is necessary, 
Cheltenham condensed can be used. 

364. Type sizes 

Type is measured in the United States on what is 
known as the point system. There are about 72 points to an 
inch. Twelve-point type is often known as Pica type, that 
being the name for 12-point type when all type sizes were 
distinguished by names. The actual character or printing 
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face is not the basis of type measurement, but the basis is 
the height of the type body. That is, in the case of 10-point 
type for example, capital, or upper case (u.c.) letters are a 
little less than 10 points in height on account of the fact that 
the characters do not run to exactly the edge of the metal 
base on which they are molded. When type is “set 
solid” there is consequently some space between the 
lines. Ordinarily this amount of space between lines is 
not enough for legibility and additional white space 
between the lines is provided for by the use of thin 
strips of metal called “leads,” not quite type high, placed 
between the lines and, of course, not printing but merely 
creating additional white space. These leads (pro¬ 
nounced “leds”) are ordinarily used in the 2-point size, 
that is they are 2/72 or 1/36 of an inch thick. One- 
point and 3-point leads may be used but in absence of 
instructions to the contrary when leading is specified 
2-point leads are used. In the case of linotype com¬ 
position it is possible to cast the characters on a slug 
larger than customarily goes with a given size of type. 
To obtain the effect of 2-point leading between lines, 
I O-point type is often cast on 1 2-point slugs, giving rise 
to the term “ten on twelve.” 

The following are some of the more commonly used 
type sizes: 

American School, Chicago, Illinois, United States of America 
6-point Cheltenham Bold 

American. School, Chicago, Illinois, United States of America 
8-point Cheltenham Bold 

American School, Chicago, Illinois, United States of Americ 

10-point Cheltenham Bold 

American School, Chicago, Illinois, United States 

12'point Cheltenham Bold 
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American School, Chicago, Illinois, United. Sta 

1 ,-point Cheltenham Bold 

American School, Chicago, Illinois, 

18 -point Cheltenham Bold 

American School, Chicago, I 

24-point Cheltenham Bold 

American School, Chica 

30-point Cheltenham Bold 


365. Length of type lines 

The length of type lines are ordinarily specified in 
what are known as “ems.” An em used in measurement 
by printers is defined as the square of the body of any 
size of type. When used without qualification it is taken 
to mean a 12-point em or one-sixth of an inch, which 
is also known as pica. For a line four inches wide, the 
printer would be instructed to set his type 24 picas wide. 

366. Estimate of space 

An advertising copy-writer often wishes either to 
learn the approximate number of words that a given size 
type page (the portion of a page actually left for reading 
matter after space taken up by margins has been 
deducted) will hold in a given size of type, or to learn 
the size of type that will make a given number of words 
fit into a given space. This is generally done by measur¬ 
ing the space available and then referring to tables telling 
the average number of words set solid or leaded in differ¬ 
ent sizes and styles of type that are contained in one 
square inch. These tables generally are included in the 
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type books, which printers are glad to furnish, showing 
the various styles of type they have on hand. As the 
number of words that one square inch will contain 
depends not only upon the type size and whether set solid 
or leaded, but also upon the type face used, the figures 
given below are only approximate. 


Size of Approximate Number of Words per Square Inch 


Type 

Set solid 

Set 2-point leaded 

6 point 

47 

34 

8 point 

32 

21 

1 0 point 

21 

16 

1 2 point 

14 

11 


367. Rules, borders, and ornaments 

Many rules, borders, and ornaments used in adver¬ 
tisements and all forms of printed matter are printed from 
type. Rules are merely strips of brass used to print a 
line within an advertisement or column of printed matter, 
or used as borders for advertisements. These rules come 
in sizes of from I to 12 points in thickness. The faces 
of these rules are the full depth of the body and are solid 
black. Parallel rules, that is, rules that will print two 
parallel lines at a time, come in sizes from 2 points to 
12 points. Curved or waved rules as well as many dif¬ 
ferent type borders and ornaments are also carried in 
stock by printers. The stock ornaments, however, should 
be used little, if at all, in advertising, because the chances 
of obtaining a stock ornament that will really harmonize 
with an advertisement are not many and often they detract 
from the attractiveness of the advertisement. 

368. Hand lettering 

Hand lettering is generally used for either one of 
two reasons: that it affords a method of giving distinc- 
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tion and character to any name, word, or phrase; or that 
it offers greater opportunities for decorative treatment, 
since it is more flexible than type in the arrangement and 
spacing of letters, words, and phrases. Examples of hand 
lettering will be found to be numerous in the typical 
advertisements reproduced in this text. Consequently 
only a few cases will be called to the reader’s attention. 
In Fig. 55, the entire advertisement is hand-lettered to 
give it individuality. “Nobody Warned Her!” in Fig. 53; 
“The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., U. S. A.,” in 
Fig. 47; “In All the World,” in Fig. 49, etc., are all ex¬ 
amples of hand lettering. 

Hand lettering will be found chiefly in advertise¬ 
ments in connection with trade-marks, trade names, and 
manufacturers’ names, as in these cases advertisers resort 
to hand lettering to get up designs which possess an indi¬ 
viduality or character that cold type cannot give. Hand 
lettering is also often used in advertising products of an 
exclusive nature, to add to the atmosphere of exclu¬ 
siveness and refinement that the advertisements should 
convey. 

369. Printing in colors 

Work involving the use of colors is turned out on 
the ordinary printing press by first printing all words and 
parts of illustrations that are to appear in one color of 
ink, next the parts that are to be printed in another 
color, and so on, until the job is completed. 

It is, of course, essential in printing any color job 
that all words printed in red, for example, and all parts 
of illustrations, designs, etc., to be printed in that color, 
appear at their proper positions on the completed work. 
That is, if certain words in a line of reading matter are 
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to appear in red and the remainder of the line in black, 
it is, of course, essential that these red words be printed 
in the space where they are intended to appear, aligned 
with the black words, and properly spaced. Simi¬ 
larly if an American flag is to be printed in colors, 
the red stripes and the field of blue must appear in 
their correct relative positions. The process of getting all 
colors to print at their proper places is called registering. 
This consists in setting up the type and designs for each 
color in their proper positions and also in adjusting the 
press, when each color is printed, so as to cause each 
color to print in its proper position. Jobs are said to be 
out of register when the matter and designs printed in 
color do not occupy their proper places. For example, 
an illustration of an American flag is 9aid to be out of 
register if any of the red stripes run into the field of 
blue, or if a small white space appears between the field 
of blue and the ends of the stripes. 

370. Makeready 

All printed matter containing halftones and other 
illustrations must be subjected to a makeready before 
printing. The time taken in making ready is often rather 
long and printers cannot foresee the amount of time that 
will be required to make ready any job. For this reason 
estimates on the cost of printing any fine catalogue or 
booklet are likely to vary considerably and the printer 
who is the lowest bidder is very likely to skimp on this 
important part of his work. 

Makeready is chiefly required on halftones, which 
are illustrations made from photographs. These half¬ 
tones consist of pieces of copper mounted on wood. 
When halftones are put into a printing press and printed 
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without a makeready, portions of these illustrations will 
be unusually light and of incorrect shade as compared to 
the rest of the illustration. In fact, some portions of the 
illustration may not print at all. By pasting little pieces 
of paper under those portions that do not print well and 
by sand-papering down the wood base at points where 
the illustration prints too darkly, the printer is finally 
able to print the illustration so that all parts of it print 
evenly and correctly. Quite recently there has been de¬ 
veloped a new process o‘f plate making which requires 
very little make-ready. This is known as the “Claybourn 
Process” and applies both to the making of plates and to 
printing machinery. This process is applicable to both 
color and black and white printing. 

371. Printing methods 

A working knowledge of ordinary printing methods 
can easily be obtained by visiting any printing establish¬ 
ment. There are, however, some widely used methods 
of printing with which the reader should be acquainted. 
In a book of this nature only the possibilities of these 
methods can be considered, not the details of the methods 
themselves. 

Offset lithography process—The offset process is 
the greatest rival of the ordinary method of printing and 
its use is steadily increasing. This process differs from 
the ordinary method of printing in that the designs and 
type are not printed direct onto the paper but first onto 
a rubber roller that transfers the impression to the paper. 
The principal advantage of this method lies in the fact 
that it permits halftone illustrations (reproductions of 
photographs) to be printed on rather rough stock instead 
of limiting their use to coated or smoothly finished 
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papers, as in the case of ordinary printing. This process 
is also utilized in the production of soft, sketchy color 
effects and therefore finds extensive use in the printing 
of fine magazine, catalogue and booklet covers, calen¬ 
dars, etc. 

Special plates of illustrations and type matter are 
required where the lithographic offset process is used. 
Although this additional cost for plates makes this process 
relatively costly for short runs, it is less expensive for 
long runs because the work is turned out more rapidly. 

Lithographing—This is a process of printing from 
stone in place of from metal plates. It is used chiefly for 
high grade color work on calendars, display cards, mag¬ 
azine covers, etc. 

Embossing—This is a method whereby relief effects 
on paper are obtained by subjecting the paper to mechan¬ 
ical pressure between two suitable dies. To obtain the 
best results the dies should be heated. The process is 
then called “hot embossing.” Embossing is used to a 
great extent on catalogue covers and letterheads. Where 
embossing is done without the embossed places being 
printed, the work is said to be “blind embossing.” 

Photo-engraving process—Illustrations* as a rule, are 
produced by the photo-engraving process. Two types of 
illustrations are commonly used, namely, those that are 
mere reproductions of drawings made in line, and those 
which are reproductions of articles or photographs show¬ 
ing the various degrees of shading from fine white to 
pure black. The former are known as line cuts, or zinc 
etchings, and the latter as halftones. In Figs. 1 7, 39, and 
50 the illustrations are zinc etchings. The illustration in 
Fig. 49 is printed from a halftone made from a drawing 
and the trade mark “Great Northern” from a zinc etching. 
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In Fig. 27 the illustration and the signature are line 
cuts. Halftones and zinc etchings are frequently referred 
to as “cuts.” The few samples that we have referred to 
should make it clear to the reader that a line cut or zinc 
etching is composed of solid whites and blacks, while a 
halftone illustration enables one to show the various inter¬ 
mediate shades of gray. 

372. Zinc etchings 

A zinc etching can be made from any line or stip¬ 
ple drawing. A zinc etching cannot be made from a photo¬ 
graph or painting, for a zinc etching shows solid blacks 
and solid whites only. 

Zinc etchings derive their name from the fact that 
they are generally etched on zinc although occasionally 
they are etched on copper. Zinc etchings are generally 
made from pen and ink drawings. These drawings 
should be made with black India ink on white paper, 
although, if necessary, red, orange, dark blue, and dark 
green ink can be used for the purpose of making draw¬ 
ings. That is, drawings in these colors can also be used 
for the purpose of making zinc etchings. 

373. Ben Day process 

Where shaded effects are necessary in zinc etchings 
they are produced by drawing fine lines or dots close 
together on the copy. To obtain a gray effect in zinc 
etchings, the portions that are desired gray must consist 
of lines or dots. 

There is also another method of introducing gray 
effects into zinc etchings. This is known as the Ben Day 
process, and consists of patterns of lines and dots, such 
as shown in Fig. 61, introduced into designated portions 
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of a plate. Real shading from dark to light tints can 
thus be introduced, but the process is expensive. The 
tint in the background illustration of Fig. 27 is a Ben Day 
plate and the tint in Fig. 37 was obtained by using the 
same process. 

374. Purposes for which zinc etchings are suited 

Line cuts are largely used on cheap or rough fin¬ 
ished papers which cannot take halftones to advantage. 



No.207 No. 301 No.327 



No. 433 



Fig. 61. Some Typical Ben Day Shading Mediums 


In other cases they are used because they represent the 
best method of giving a reader a true idea of a product. 
For example, a zinc etching can illustrate a dishpan to 
good advantage and the cost of the drawing is low. But 
a zinc etching cannot illustrate a landscape scene to as 
good advantage as a halftone made from a photograph; 
and further, the cost of the necessary drawing for a zinc 
etching of such a scene would be high. 
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375, How zinc etchings are made 

When a drawing reaches the photo-engraving shop, 
it is photographed to the size desired by adjusting the 
distance between the camera and the drawing. Powerful 
electric lights are thrown upon the drawing when it is 
being photographed so as to insure a clean and good 
negative. 

After the negative thus obtained is developed, the 
film is given a coat of collodion and rubber solution to 
toughen it, after which process it is stripped from the 
glass plate and placed in the reverse position on another 
plate of glass. 

A polished zinc plate which has been thickly covered 
with a sensitized coating is then placed in a frame with 
its sensitized side upwards. Then the glass plate con¬ 
taining the film, well dried, is placed upon the zinc, film 
side down, and clamped to it. The rays from an electric 
arc lamp are then passed through the glass plate and the 
transparent portions of the film. The coating upon the 
zinc underneath the transparent portions adheres tightly 
to the zinc. The light cannot, of course, pass through 
the black portions of the film; so the sensitized coating on 
the zinc side under these parts is not developed and, 
hence, does not adhere tightly to the zinc. 

The zinc plate is then taken from the frame and 
coated with a thick layer of developing ink applied with 
a soft roller, after which treatment it is washed in water. 
This washing removes both ink and coating from those 
portions where the light did not cause the coating to 
adhere tightly to the zinc. 

A correct reproduction of the original drawing is 
now left upon the zinc, but this reproduction is in reverse 
position. 
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376. Etching 

As soon as the zinc has dried, it is covered with a 
powder called “dragon’s blood,” which sticks to the inked 
parts of the plate only. The plate is then held over a 
flame which causes the powder to melt and form a glaze 
over the ink. The back of the zinc plate is then covered 
with asphaltum to resist the effect of acid. 

The plate is now ready for what is known as its first 
bath or “bite,” that is, it is ready to be placed in a shallow 
tank containing a solution of nitric acid. This acid eats 
away (bites) all those portions of the zinc that are not 
protected by the dragon’s blood. As the acid eats away 
this zinc, it causes the lines or protected parts of the 
plate to become exposed at their sides to the action of the 
acid. If this action were allowed to continue too long, 
the light lines on the plate would be eaten away and the 
bolder lines weakened. To avoid this action, the plate 
is removed several times from the bath and given a pro¬ 
tective coating on those parts that are becoming exposed. 
Ordinarily, after four bites are taken, the plate is washed, 
trimmed, and fastened to a wood or metal base to make it 
type high. 

377. Halftones 

By the halftone process photographs and wash draw¬ 
ings, paintings, etc., can be reproduced. In fact, a half¬ 
tone can be made direct from an object itself if desired. 
The halftone is generally made on copper and differs 
from a zinc etching in that what is known as a screen 
is interposed between the copy to be photographed and 
the plate in the camera. These screens consist of pieces 
of glass, ruled accurately in two directions with lines at 
right angles to each other and equal distances apart. 
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A screen with 65 lines to the inch is known as a 65-line 
screen. Other common screens are 85, 100, 120, 133, 
and 1 50 lines—often 200 lines is used on fine work and, 
on occasions, screens of 400 or more lines have been 
used. The larger the number of square lines per inch, 
the finer the screen is said to be. For example, a 65- 
line screen is considered coarse and a 150-line screen 
fine. These screens break up the light during photo- 



150 LINE SCREEN 133 LINE SCREEN 120 LINE SCREEN 



100 LINE SCREEN 85 LINE SCREEN 55 LINE SCREEN 


Fig. 62. Halftones of I50-, 133-, 1 20-, I00-, 65-, and 55-Line Screen 

graphing so that the negative obtained, and hence the 
final halftone, consists of light spaces with dots so small 
in size that they are hardly perceptible, and black spaces 
represented by heavy crossed lines so close that they 
appear as one solid color. Every variation of shade 
between these two extremes is faithfully reproduced by 
dots and lines at various distances apart. In Fig. 62 are 
sho^vn halftone illustrations of 150-, 133-, 120-, 100-, 85- 
and 55-line screens. The coarser the screen, the more 
prominent it becomes, and the smaller the amount of 
detail shown in the illustration. The finer the screen, the 
clearer and more accurate is the reproduction obtained. 
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378. Producing the halftone 

A halftone is generally made on copper in place of 
zinc, although zinc is in rather general use for such a 
coarse screen as 65-line. A halftone plate is not inked 
when taken from the frame, being merely held over a 
flame and the back of the plate covered with a protecting 
varnish. The copper plate is etched in a solution of iron. 
After the first bite those parts of the plate that are to be 
dark are given an acid-resisting coating. The plate is 
then given another bite, the acid eating away the unpro¬ 
tected parts and making the dots very fine. To make 
light parts still lighter in appearance, acid is afterwards 
applied to them with a camel’s hair brush. 

Often in a halftone illustration there are portions 
that must be pure white. This is done through the use 
of engraver’s tools which tool away the metal from these 
parts. Much of this work has to be done under a mag¬ 
nifying glass. 

Different finishes are also given to halftones. The 
ordinary finish consists of a square cornered plate with 
the design reproduced extending to all four edges or with 
a very light background that extends to the edges of the 
plate. This is known as the square-finish plate. Some¬ 
times engravers are instructed to finish such a plate with 
one or more solid border rules designated as “lines” or 
“lines around.” In other cases one may desire what is 
known as an outline cut; that is, a cut of the object itself 
with no background; or a vignette cut which is a» cut 
of the object itself with a fading away base or shadow 
effect. In other cases one sometimes wants a cut finished 
in the form of an oval, circle, or some odd shape. The 
coupon shown in Fig. 29 is printed from an electrotype 
mortised (cut away) for the insertion of type matter. 
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In making halftones the background is often allowed to 
taper off to an irregular outline. This is known as vignette. 
Sometimes oval or other irregular borders are used. There 
are many different ways of finishing cuts. In the case of 
Fig. 55 we see how the white lettering had to be tooled 
out of the halftone plate. 

All this work is, of course, delicate and adds to 
the cost of a plate. After such finishing touches as are 
desired have been completed, the halftone is mounted on 
a wood or metal base. Because of the skill required in 
making a halftone and in finishing it, it is inadvisable to 
seek a cheap photo-engraving house or to insist on quick 
deliveries. One must pay for, and allow time for, good 
work. 

379. Retouched photographs 

Every time an object is photographed some detail is 
lost. Photographing a photographic print as is done in 
the case of photo-engraving also results in a loss of detail. 
Moreover, the use of polished metals often results in 
reflections and undesirable high lights in photographs. 
Although the modern camera is a remarkable thing, it 
does not see colors and shades in the same way that 
the eye sees them. As a result photographic prints are 
often flat in appearance and in order to give them life 
and snap the advertising manager gives them to an artist 
for the purpose of retouching. This he does by use of 
black, white, and gray paints, which he uses to bring out 
high lights, darken certain parts, etc., and in general to 
bring out the detail. 

Most halftones used for advertising purposes are made 
from retouched photographs. The photographs for the 
average newspaper are not retouched. 
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380. Process plates 

This is the name given to plates used for showing 
illustrations in colors. In some cases only two colors 
are used, such as black and red, red and green, etc. In 
three-color work, the three primary colors—yellow, red, 
and blue—are used. In most cases three-color work will 
enable one to obtain any range of color desired. A 
fourth color, black, is sometimes added to secure accurate 
rendition of color. Black simply gives the engraver bet¬ 
ter opportunity to manipulate the three primary colors. 

When colored illustrations are shown in advertise¬ 
ments, each color is printed separately, one being super¬ 
imposed upon the other. Great care must therefore be 
taken to see that all printing registers. 

Halftones designed to show objects in colors, by 
means of the four-color process would consist of a plate 
to be used when the yellow ink is run, another when the 
red ink is run, another when the blue ink is run, and 
still another when the black ink is run. Copy for mak¬ 
ing these halftones generally consists of a colored paint¬ 
ing. By photographing the painting through color fil¬ 
ters (colored liquids or glass) the engraver is able to 
separate the three primary colors and, consequently, to 
produce his color plates. 

Tint plates —Tint plates usually consist of a solid 
piece of zinc used to print a solid tint over the whole or 
a-portion of a page. Such plates are used for embellish¬ 
ing type pages, and they furnish an excellent and cheap 
means of doing so. 

381. Reversed cuts 

Line engravings can be made exactly like the draw¬ 
ings from which they are reproduced, or the colors can be 
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reversed, the black appearing where white does on the 
original and vice versa. The advertisement shown in 
Fig. 19 was most likely printed from a reverse plate, 
probably made from a black and white original. Halftones 
can be similarly reversed in color. Both zinc etchings and 
halftones also can be reversed in position. For example, 
one could use the original drawing from which the cut 
shown in Fig. 49 was made, to produce a cut which when 
printed would show the man and girl to be on the left 
side of the advertisement instead of on the right side 
as at present. 

382. Woodcuts 

Woodcuts are made by hand and consist of tooling 
a design upon blocks of wood. A woodcut is composed 
of lines and dots which the wood engraver tools on the 
wood. As these lines and dots are under his control at 
all times, he can reproduce not only the shape and tone 
of an object but also its texture as well. A woodcut 
thus permits a more faithful rendering of the details of 
objects than is possible with a halftone or a line engraving. 

Rubber blocks —A comparatively new method of 
making printing plates is from rubber blocks. The material 
is prepared of alternate layers of rubber and canvass and 
the outline of the printing plate is cut with a sharp knife. 
This method is relatively inexpensive and is well adapted 
for poster effects or where solid colors are used. 

383. Wax engravings 

Wax engraving is a term applied to cuts consisting 
of lines and dots which are made by covering a copper 
plate with wax. The engraver tools his design into and 
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through the wax, thus baring the metal at every place a 
line or dot is supposed to appear. The plate thus made 
is electrotyped, as will be explained later, the electrotypes 
and not the waxed plate being used for printing. This 
process is often used in making line cuts from copy which 
is not appropriate for advertising purposes if reproduced 
by the zinc etching process. Such copy consists of 
draftsmen’s tracings, etc., which often lack the finished 
appearance desired, or which are not made in keeping 
with the purpose of reproducing them. The wax 
engraver can take such tracings and from them produce 
a finished drawing that will serve the advertiser’s purpose 
to better advantage. This work is, of course, expensive. 

384. Mechanical features of cuts 

The following mechanical features of cuts should 
always be borne in mind when having drawings made, in 
retouching photographs, etc. A fine line must be of a 
certain width in order to be visible to the eye. If a line 
is made very fine in a drawing that is to be greatly 
reduced, although such a line is likely to be etched on the 
plate, it will be so narrow that it is mechanically weak, 
Moreover, it must also be borne in mind that when a 
drawing is reduced, all lines are reduced in proportion. 
The artist should therefore make his fine lines of such a 
width that they will appear when reduced, and the 
heavier lines in proportion. 

The retoucher should also bear in mind the reduction 
to which the photograph upon which he is working is to 
be subjected or is likely to be subjected, for otherwise 
details may be unnecessarily lost during reproduction. 
In ordering drawings and retouchings one should inform 
the artist what size cuts are likely to be made from them. 
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385. Electrotypes and stereotypes 

The relatively high cost of all engravings on wood, 
zinc, or copper has caused advertisers to resort to the 
use of electrotypes and stereotypes in printing. The 
electrotyping process enables one to obtain as many 
duplicates of a cut as may be desired. There are two 
common forms of electrotypes, namely, those that are 
made by the wax-mold process and those that are made 
by the lead-mold process. These processes are similar in 
principle and consist of making an impression of the 
original cut in wax or lead and by depositing copper on 
the mold, thus reproducing the original cut in a shell of 
copper. The copper shells thus produced are backed up 
with lead and mounted on wood blocks in the same man¬ 
ner as halftones and line cuts. 

Lead-molded electrotypes are used where it is neces¬ 
sary to reproduce fine-screen halftones and fine detail 
zinc etchings with absolute fidelity. Wax-molded elec¬ 
trotypes from such plates are slightly inferior in printing 
qualities to the original plates, whereas lead-molded elec¬ 
trotypes will print as well as the originals. Electrotypes 
can also be made from electrotypes, but if made from the 
original cut or plate better results are assured. 

Type forms with or without cuts can also be elec- 
trotyped. This process is often resorted to when one 
wishes to keep a catalogue page “set up in type.” In 
place of retaining the type itself such a page is generally 
electrotyped. The electrotype thus made is generally 
called a plate, which is a term applied also to original cuts 
as well as to electrotypes made from them. 

Nickeltypes —Nickeltypes consist of ordinary elec¬ 
trotypes which have been nickel plated. This nickel 
plating is added either to prolong the wearing qualities 
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of electrotypes or to resist the chemical action set up by 
certain inks, such as red, when they come into contact 
with copper. This chemical action between copper and 
ink sometimes causes the color of the ink to change con¬ 
siderably during printing. 

386. Mounting electrotypes 

In addition to being mounted upon wood, electro¬ 
types are also sometimes mounted on metal. The latter 
is done in cases where a great deal of pressure is required 
to print them properly, where a press run is unusually 
large, or where stereotypes must be made. Some print¬ 
ers also use patent bases which permit the use of 
unmounted electrotypes. Electrotypes for these purposes 
must be of a prescribed thickness and should have their 
edges beveled at a certain angle. These patent bases are 
used by printers to facilitate assembly and registering. 

Stereotypes —Stereotypes are made by the use of 
moulds or “matrices,” frequently called “mats,” of 
papier-mache into which molten type metal is poured. 
Stereotypes are used chiefly in newspaper work and can¬ 
not be made of halftones of over 85 lines per inch. In 
order to reduce transportation charges advertisers fre¬ 
quently send matrices to newspapers instead of electro¬ 
types, which are comparatively heavy. 

387. Selection of paper for booklets 

The cheaper grades of paper are made of sulphite 
fibre and ground wood filler. Such paper corresponds to 
that used in printing the average daily newspaper. It has 
a rough, uneven surface and turns yellow within a short 
length of time. Because of its uneven surface it cannot 
be used for printing type smaller than 6-point nor for 
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halftones of fine screen. Generally halftones of from 65- 
to 85-line only can be used on this grade of paper. 
Finer screen halftones “fill in,” causing a complete loss 
of detail and printing as practically solid blacks. 

The better grades of paper are made chiefly from 
cotton and linen rags, their durability and printing quali¬ 
ties varying with the finish to which these papers are sub¬ 
jected. Sizing is the common finish given to these 
papers. It consists of applying a resinous substance to 
the paper in order to give it a surface that will enable 
it to take a clear and clean impression. For the higher 
grades of paper, gelatine is used for sizing purposes; 
while, in the case of the lower grades, clay, which often 
picks off during printing, is used for sizing. To give a 
higher finish—a smoother finish to paper—it is ironed 
between metal cylinders or “calendars” heated with 
steam. Such papers are said to be sized and calendared 
and are marked “S & C.” Papers that are given an espe¬ 
cially high calendared finish are said to be super-calen¬ 
dared. 


The various kinds of finish have special names given 
to them. “Antique” papers have a soft uneven finish. 
“Cameo” is a dull-finish, smooth-coated paper, while 
enameled papers possess a very high finish. 

Enameled and other high, glossy finished coated 
papers will take halftones of very fine screen and are 
used for catalogues, booklets, etc., where the advertiser 
wishes to bring out all the details of his illustrations. 
These papers, however, are trying on the eyes, as com¬ 
pared with “news print” and papers with a rough or 
antique finish. Highly finished papers also crack easily 
when folded. • Dull-coated papers permit halftone illus¬ 
trations to be used without reflecting strong light direct 
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into the eyes of the reader. The use of dull-coated 
papers, however, is only a compromise, as halftones do 
not print as well, nor do the details show up as well, as 
in the case of more highly finished papers. The offset 
process is used in case the advertiser wishes to use half¬ 
tones but at the same time wishes to use a rough or 
antique paper because of its restful effect upon the eyes. 

The advertising sections of magazines are generally 
printed on coated stock in order to permit the use of half¬ 
tones by advertisers. The reading pages are of antique 
or rough stock except in the cases of illustrated mag¬ 
azines where a more highly finished paper is used. As a 
general rule 133-screen halftones are best adapted for 
use in the advertising sections of magazines; few mag¬ 
azines use a paper stock capable of taking a finer screen 
halftone. 

388. Sizes of book paper 

The common sizes of book paper such as is used in 
magazines and for printing folders, catalogues, etc., are 
as follows: 24X36, 25X38, 28X42 and 32X44. Dou¬ 
ble sizes are also made. The thickness and weight of 
paper are based upon the weight per ream in the 25X38 
size and ranges from about 35 to 140 pounds per ream, 
a ream being 500 sheets. 

389. Cover paper, manila papers, and bristol boards 

Cover paper is a term ordinarily applied to the paper 
used as covers for catalogues, booklets, etc., but its use 
is not restricted to these purposes and it is often used for 
folders, mailing pieces, hangers, etc. Cover paper 
comes in four regular sizes—20 x 26, 23 x 33, 26 x 40, and 
33 x 46, as well as various other odd sizes. 
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Manila paper is used for envelopes and wrapping 
purposes. It comes in two colors, white and buff. 

Bristol board is made by pasting sheets of paper 
together, each sheet being called a “ply.” Bristol board 
comes in sheets TV /2 x inches and finds use for 

signs, business cards, mailing pieces, display racks, etc. 

Paper samples —Manufacturers of all kinds of papers 
get out cabinets and sample books showing the range of 
papers made by them, stock sizes, etc. These are gen¬ 
erally furnished gladly upon request, and should form 
part of the equipment of every advertising man. 

390. Figuring paper stock 

It is seldom necessary for the advertising man to 
figure the actual amount of paper required for any job, 
but it is essential for him to know paper customs and 
sizes so that he can utilize paper to the best advantage. 

It is obvious that in the case of a booklet or bulletin, 
the number of pages it contains must be a multiple of 
four for each leaf in a booklet; as in a newspaper, it 
must contain four pages. Occasionally, however, we 
find booklets with a tipped in, or pasted in, center sheet 
(2 pages). Such an extra sheet is generally not satisfac¬ 
tory or desirable. 

A 1 6-page booklet will, hence, contain four sheets, 
each of which will be double the page size of the booklet. 
If, for example, a 6x9-inch booklet of 16 pages is to be 
printed, four sheets 9X12 inches will compose the booklet. 
In choosing a booklet size one must be guided by the stand¬ 
ard stock paper sizes, as otherwise considerable paper is 
likely to be wasted. Let us now see what standard paper 
size can be used to best advantage in cutting out this 
6X 9-inch booklet. We have already said that it will con- 
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tain 4 sheets 9x12 inches. This can be cut to advantage 
from the stock paper size 25x38 as two times 1 2 is 24 
and four times 9 is 36, thus utilizing 24x36 inches of 
the paper available and giving us eight 9x1 2 -inch sheets. 

Now suppose that we attempt to cut this size out of 
25x38 but in the other direction. We can get three 12- 
inch sheets out of the 38-inch dimension and two 9-inch 
sheets out of the 25-inch dimension, or a total of six 
9X 12-inch sheets compared to 8 in the former case. It is 
therefore more economical to cut out the paper in the 
first manner. Yet very often by reversing the figures in 
the way indicated above one may avoid considerable 
waste. 

There is also another factor that must be taken into 
consideration when deciding on paper sizes, namely, that 
after a booklet, book, or catalogue is bound, it is cus¬ 
tomary to trim about Y& inch off the three edges so that 
the edges of the publication will be uniform. In the case 
of a 6 X 9-inch booklet, sufficient paper is available for 
this purpose. 

But suppose, for example, that we desire to get out 
a 12-page booklet, exactly 4x6 inches in size. This 
booklet will contain three sheets 8 x 6 inches. In order 
to be sure that sufficient paper will be available for trim¬ 
ming, it is well to add the trimming margins of Y& inch 
at this point. Each 8 X 6 -inch sheet will be folded when 
placed in the booklet to 4x6 inches, the fold being along 
the 6 -inch dimension of the booklet. No trimming, of 
course, takes place at this fold, but only at the other 
6 -inch edges and at the top and bottom 4-inch edges. 
The */8 inch taken off at the top 4-inch edge and Ys inch 
taken off at the bottom 4-inch edge, necessitate making 
the 6 -inch finished dimension 6]/4 inches to allow for this 
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trimming. One-eighth inch must be allowed on the 6-inch 
edge for trimming and since the sheet is folded when 
bound so as to give two 6-inch edges, 14 inch must be 
allowed on the 8-inch dimension of the sheet. What is 
thus necessary are three 814 X 6 ^ 4 -inch sheets. 

Let us now find which of the four standard sizes we 
have mentioned will cut to this size with the minimum 
waste. These standard sizes are 24x36, 25x38, 28X42, 
and 32X44 inches. Let us put these standard sheet sizes 
in a row and underneath them place the piece size desired 
and then figure how many pieces can be cut from each 
of these three sheet sizes, and the waste involved. 


Sheet size 

24x36 

25x38 

28x42 

32x44 

Piece size 

6ix8i 

6ix8i 

65 -x 8 -|- 

6ix8i 

No. of Pieces 

3x4 

4x4 

4x5 

4x5 

Paper used 

18fx33 

25x33 

25x41i 

25x41i 

The best 

sheet size to 

use is 

either 25X38 or 


28 X42 inches, as the waste involved in these two cases is 
less than in the other two cases. 25x38 equals 950 and 
25X33 equals 825. The waste involved when 25 X38- 
inch sheets are used is, hence, 950 minus 825 square 
inches, or 125 square inches. Similarly 28x42 equals 
1,1 76 and 25X41 14 equals 1,03114- The waste involved 
when 28x42-inch sheets are used is, hence, 1,176 minus 
1,03114, or 144^4 square inches. The 25x38-inch sheet 
will therefore cut with the minimum waste (125 square 
inches) 4 pieces each way; or 16 pieces 6J/4X8J4 
be obtained. 

Now suppose we try cutting these sheets in the 
reverse direction, that is, try to get the 8*4"inch dimen¬ 
sion out of the sides from which we previously got the 
614"inch dimension and vice versa. 
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Sheet size 24x36 25x38 28x42 32x44 

Piece size 8^x6f 8^x6^ 8^x6^ 8^x6i 

No. of Pieces 3x5 3x6 3x6 3x7 

Paper used 24fx31^ 24fx37^ 24fx37-J- 24fx43f 

Of these sizes 25x38 immediately strikes us as the 
most economical size, there being only J/4-inch waste one 
way and ]/2-inch waste the other way. 18 pieces are 
obtained as against 16 pieces obtained when the 814-inch 
dimension is cut from the 38-inch side in place of the 
25-inch side in this case. The 25 X38-inch size should 
be cut with the 8bi-inch dimension taken out of the 25- 
inch size, as this method of cutting gives 18 pieces in 
place of 16, as would result if the sheet were cut in the 
reverse direction. 

In getting out booklets, catalogues, etc., one must 
consequently try to select a size that will cut from stand¬ 
ard sizes of paper with little waste. If the edition is 
large and considerable waste involved, it is well to con¬ 
sult one’s printer as there are a host of odd-sized sheets 
with which he is acquainted that might serve one’s pur¬ 
pose, or he may recommend that special size sheets be 
ordered from a mill. 

Often the waste involved in printing catalogues, etc., 
is of such magnitude and size that it can be utilized 
for other purposes. Where such a condition exists, the 
advertising man should plan to utilize this waste in some 
way and have it printed at the same time to save press 
time and expense on the secondary job. 

391. Binding styles 

Most catalogues are made up of two or more sheets 
folded one within the other. Such catalogues and book- 
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lets are as a rule saddle-stitched, that is, held together 
by wire staples through their backs. These staples are 
inserted by machinery. Thicker catalogues and books 
will not be durable if bound in this way and are generally 
sewed, as in the case of novels, or side-stitched, as in the 
case of cheap magazines. The “Saturday Evening Post” 
is saddle-stitched, the wire stitches being in the fold. 
The “American” is side-stitched, the stitches or staples 
being inserted in the side of the magazine near its back¬ 
bone, instead of being in the fold or backbone, if one 
may call it such, as in the case of the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” 

A silk cord or floss is often used as an embellish¬ 
ment to either a saddle-stitched or side-stitched catalogue. 
It serves no useful mechanical purpose. 

Loose leaf catalogues are coming into greater 
use each day. These generally consist of loose sheets, 
punched and held in a cover by means of paper fasteners. 

392. Size of a catalogue or booklet 

The question of size is one that should be given 
careful consideration in the case of a booklet or catalogue. 
There seems to be an increasing tendency towards the 
use of catalogues 6x9 inches and 8J/2X 1 1 inches in size. 
The 6 X 9-inch size is approximately the same as the size 
of the average novel and it is a size that cuts eco¬ 
nomically from the standard 25X 38-inch sheet. The 
8K2X1 1-inch size is meeting with increased favor because 
it corresponds in size to the common letterhead. Cata¬ 
logues, bulletins, specification sheets, proposals, etc., can 
therefore be filed together by the recipient in standard- 
size letter files, thus giving the advertiser the advantage 
of having his material kept together in the files. 
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In fact, purchasing agents have met with such diffi¬ 
culty in filing literature, letters, and data, because of the 
many odd sizes used for booklets, catalogues, etc., that 
they have started a movement to standardize all catalogue 
and letterhead sizes. The sizes recommended at the 
conference called by them were 6x9 inches, 714 X 1054 
inches, and 8x11 inches. All three of these sizes can 
be economically cut from standard sheet sizes, the size 
8x11 being adopted as one of these standards in place 
of 814 X 1 1» because all mills do not make paper in a 
35x45-inch size which is required to cut out an 814X11- 
inch catalogue without waste. However, by reducing the 
814X 1 1-inch size to 8x11 inches in order to meet the 
desires of those wanting correspondence and literature all 
of one size, a counter waste and probably a greater waste 
of paper results, for the standard size of bond and linen 
letterhead paper cuts to exactly 814 X 1 1 inches without 
waste. No bond and linen letterhead paper manufacturer 
has thus far changed his sheet size to enable an 8x11- 
inch letterhead to be cut from it without waste, while the 
size of 35x45 inches for book paper is becoming recog¬ 
nized more extensively by book-paper manufacturers. 

In recommending the standardization of catalogue 
and bulletin sizes to these mentioned, the convention 
called by the purchasing agents decided that it was impos¬ 
sible at this time to standardize on any one of the three 
sizes and that time would show which one or two were 
worthy of national adoption if such standardization is 
practical. The 6 X 9-inch size is well adapted to single¬ 
column matter and the 814 X 11 -inch size to double¬ 
column matter in the smaller and to single-column matter 
in the larger sizes of type. The 714 X10^4-inch size, 
however, does not, in the author’s opinion, lend itself 
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readily to either single- or double-column treatment. 
Unless large type sizes are used, the length of lines when 
this size of page is used is too great to be read with ease; 
while, if a double-column arrangement is used, the num¬ 
ber of words per line is too small for comfortable reading 
unless very small sizes of type are used. 

393. The hypothenuse oblong 

The cause leading to the selection of 7J4X 1054-inch 
stock as one of the standards is that it falls within what is 
called the “hypothenuse oblong” and that this particular 
size was previously recommended in a standardization 
movement in Europe. The conditions that must be met 
for any catalogue size to satisfy the hypothenuse oblong 
requirement is that the longer dimension must be 1.414 
times the shorter dimension. The only advantage of a 
catalogue size that meets the hypothenuse oblong require¬ 
ment is that if a page is folded in half, this half-size has the 
same proportions as the full page itself. Catalogues of any 
size falling within the hypothenuse oblong can therefore 
be photographed down to one-half size, thus giving a 
half-size catalogue, one dimension of which is the same 
as that of the full-sized catalogue. However, a catalogue 
of any size can be photographed down to one-half size, 
or to any other extent desired, the only difference being 
that in the case of a 2 to 1 reduction one cannot always 
count on the larger dimension of the half-size being the 
same as the smaller dimension of the full-size catalogue. 

394. Relation of sizes to products advertised 

In deciding upon catalogue and booklet sizes one 
must bear in mind the nature of the product to be adver' 
tised and the material to be presented. In many indus- 
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tries it will be found that certain sizes of catalogues 
are rather general. An automobile catalogue is seldom 
smaller than 7 X 11 inches. Machinery catalogues, bulle¬ 
tins, etc., are generally in the neighborhood of about 
81 inches, while piano catalogues are 6x9 inches 
or larger. 

Collar buttons, cuff links, necktie pins, etc., require 
but small space in which to illustrate them properly. 
Automobiles, machinery, pianos, furniture, etc., being 
large in size, must be reduced when illustrated. The 
greater the reduction that is made, the less detail can be 
seen. It is for this reason that some industries require 
large-size catalogues, while small-size catalogues meet 
satisfactorily the needs of other industries. 

Often booklets to be used as envelope enclosures are 
used. The purpose for which these booklets are desired, 
of course, determines their size. Large and intricate 
articles cannot be illustrated to advantage in such small 
booklets. 

395. Circular and folder sizes 

Large-size folders are, of course, more impressive 
than smaller ones. That is, such folders attract attention 
through sheer force of their size. But large-size folders 
are also generally more effective in pulling power than 
smaller-sized folders, largely on account of the fact that 
they permit of better illustrations and displays. One 
great objection to the use of large-size folders, or mail 
pieces, is that they are likely to become damaged and 
torn in the mails, because they stand out from stacks of 
mail matter and as a result receive the roughest treatment. 

Envelope stuffers —Envelope stuffers, as their name 
implies, consist of circulars, folders, booklets, etc., of suit- 
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able size for insertion in envelopes. As a general rule 
circulars are of two sizes, namely, 8J/2 X 1 1 inches, which 
if folded twice, permits of its insertion into the standard 
No. 10, or large commercial envelope, and 314X6 or 
some multiple thereof, which will fit into the small No. 7, 
business envelope. 

396. Typographical arrangement 

In laying out a folder, catalogue, booklet, or circular 
the advertising man should bear in mind that very large 
type is readable only if set full across the width of a 
page, for otherwise too many words have to be broken 
at the end of lines. The smaller sizes of type should be 
set in columns with plenty of white space between, as 
long lines of small type are difficult to read. Moreover, 
one should see that room for proper leading is allowed 
for between the lines. If columns are long and narrow, 
a condensed type face harmonizes best with the shape of 
the space. On the other hand a wide type column of 
small length looks best if set up in extended type. 

In the case of booklets, catalogues, folders, etc., for 
which the typographical matter is set up in columns of 
equal width, it is preferable to have the printer submit 
what are known as galley-proofs, which can be cut up 
and pasted on one’s dummy. A galley-proof consists of 
a proof of the text matter as set up in column width and 
of galley length, which is about 30 inches. All maga¬ 
zines and newspapers are set up in this manner, the 
proofs thus received being pasted on a dummy in making 
up the paper. If too much material is on hand to fit the 
space available, one can indicate in pasting up his dummy 
what to omit or change. If additional text is needed, one 
can indicate what should be added and where. Page- 
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proofs when received will, therefore, be in the shape 
desired. 

However, in case the width of a type column is con¬ 
stantly changing in order to permit of the type running 
around illustrations, etc., it is not advisable to have the 
text first set up in galley form as the greater part, or per¬ 
haps all of it, will afterwards have to be reset in making 
up the individual pages. In such cases, it is best to have 
the printer set up each page individually. 

“Run-arounds,” however, should be avoided as much 
as possible for, as said before, a type size should always 
be selected in keeping with the length of line employed. 
If the lengths of lines continually vary in order to run 
the text around illustrations, it is obvious that in many 
places the type size is likely to be entirely out of place 
for the length of line used. 

397. Typographical emphasis 

Italics, small capitals, capitals, and underscoring are 
means of giving emphasis to important words or phrases 
in the text of any piece of advertising matter. But it 
must be remembered that emphasizing too much, means 
emphasizing nothing at all. Just as it is the quiet-talk¬ 
ing man, the man of reserve force, who makes an occa¬ 
sional emphasis count, so it is with any printed message. 
Italics, and other methods of emphasis serve their pur¬ 
pose best if used sparingly. In fact, it may be said that 
the better one’s copy is written the less need for the 
use of italics and other methods of giving emphasis by 
mechanical devices. If one’s argument is inherently 
sound and forceful, it will in general carry its own 
emphasis. The Bible does not require mechanical meth¬ 
ods to give emphasis to various parts. 
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If mechanical or typographical methods of giving 
emphasis are employed, one should confine himself to 
one, or at the most, two mechanical devices. It is a 
poor writer who cannot tell his message in words with 
varying degrees of emphasis without the use of mechani¬ 
cal devices. 



Chapter XXVI 

Preparation of Advertising Material 

398. Laying out a consumer advertisement 

Having now considered the psychological, technical, 
and other principles underlying the preparation of adver¬ 
tisements, we turn now to the next step, which is to learn 
how to prepare advertisements and how to convey the 
ideas to the printer. 

In order to make it clear how an advertising man 
works, let us consider the preparation of a “Saturday 
Evening Post” advertisement and some other advertise¬ 
ments and literature on a new shaving cream which is 
just being placed upon the market, distribution being 
already attained or assumed to be obtainable by the time 
the advertisements have made their appearance. 

399. Selection of a name 

A name must be selected for the shaving cream, and 
if the advertising manager has a voice in the selection, 
the name is likely to be one that will lend itself to both 
advertising and selling purposes. Let us assume that this 
cream has been named “Lathercrem,” being a contraction 
of the words lather and cream, and selected because of the 
fact that this new shaving cream is more than a cream, 
being in reality a prepared lather which eliminates the cus¬ 
tomary rubbing in. In addition to this advantage, let us 
also assume that the cream has an antiseptic ingredient that 
is superior to those of competitors. Let us also assume 
that, since the soap is ready for the market, the con¬ 
tainer tube and carton have already been designed, both 
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being green and covered in part with a printed design 
representing soft, creamy lather. Care has been taken, 
however, not to let the illustrations of the fluffy lather 
give the tube and carton an effeminate appearance. 

400. Making the analysis 

The first task of the advertising manager is, of 
course, to analyze the product and we assume that this 
has been done. There are two great selling points for this 
cream, the first being that it insures a well-lathered face 
and consequently a smooth, easy shave. The second talk¬ 
ing point is that it possesses better antiseptic qualities than 
other creams, powders, and soaps. 

Suppose that these two talking points are all that 
the campaign is to be based upon; that the house making 
this cream has no reputation; and that no other unusual 
advantages are offered. The first test of the advertising 
man is to decide the relative advantages of the two selling 
points. The first, that it is a prepared lather, distin¬ 
guishes, we will say, this cream from all others. The 
second talking point, its antiseptic qualities, is not such 
a distinguishing trait yet here lies a good advantage over 
competitors. But let us analyze this advantage further 
as a talking point. Why should men be interested in 
the antiseptic qualities of a shaving cream? When and 
where are these qualities of importance? The answer is, 
Chiefly when one cuts his face or abrases it while shav¬ 
ing. The question immediately arises whether it is good 
policy to recall this unpleasant experience to the mind. 

401. Comparing values of talking points 

We come to the conclusion that men cut themselves 
only in exceptional cases; that the annoyance and the dis- 
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figurement of the cut are of more concern to the average 
man than possible infection. In fact, past experiences 
have shown that it does not pay to worry about the 
danger of infection, as the cases of infection resulting 
from such cuts are relatively small. Then, too, it must 
be remembered that the man who has not learned how 
to shave himself without cutting his face is very likely 
to resort to a barber and that any hint of such cuts being 
infected is likely to hasten his return to a barber. 

Taking everything into consideration, we conclude, 
then, that this feature of the shaving cream, although of 
value, should not be emphasized. The emphasizing of 
this feature through scare copy will not sell the cream to 
as great an extent as will the fact that it is a prepared 
lather. Moreover, use of the antiseptic qualities as a talk¬ 
ing point will not tend to promote the home-shaving idea, 
while the use of the lather feature as a talking point will 
tend to strengthen this habit. 

Having now determined how the public is likely to 
look upon these two talking points, we can either go 
ahead on the strength of our faith in our own deductions 
or we can try out the relative merits of these two appeals 
in small local campaigns. However, in this case there 
is no room for doubt and we shall rely upon our own 
judgment of human nature. 

402. Analyzing the main talking point 

We now know that the lather feature of this cream 
is its best talking point. But just what does this mean 
to the average man? Will the mere calling of this cream 
a lather result in a man’s fully realizing its advantage? 
The answer to our minds is, No. Analyzing this point 
f,, rther, we find that to the man who shaves himself it 
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means no rubbing in, no messy fingers, no time wasted, 
a perfect lather at all times, and, finally, a perfect, 
smooth, and easy shave. 

With these talking points as our guide let us con¬ 
struct our “Saturday Evening Post” advertisement, bear¬ 
ing in mind that a page in this publication costs several 
thousand dollars and may represent either a poor or a 
good investment, according to the care exercised in pre¬ 
paring the advertisement, 

403. The appeal 

Assuming that our reasoning has led us to the con¬ 
viction that “no rubbing in” or “no messy fingers” are 
the two things most likely to attract a man’s attention 
and to arouse his interest, we conclude that the next 
question is to decide which of these two appeals is the 
stronger. If we cannot decide for ourselves, we can test 
the two appeals out on the office force or on any group 
of men. Rough advertisements may be prepared for this 
purpose and submitted to the decision of a number of 
people. Let us assume that it is wise in our opinion to 
do this. In place of bluntly asking which of the two 
advertisements appeals more, we simply ask different men 
to comment upon the sample advertisements. If these 
voluntary comments do not reveal the proper appeal to 
us, then opinions can be secured by asking men to write 
on a slip of paper why they themselves would or would 
not purchase the cream. Before asking them to do this, 
all advertisements should first be removed. From the 
information thus secured, the advertising manager will 
know which of the two appeals is the stronger. In fact, 
he may discover that some hidden and apparently insig¬ 
nificant words in the text may have caught the eye and 
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interest of many and really convinced them that the 
cream had merit. The advertising manager may there¬ 
fore discover that his analysis of the selling points of the 
cream is entirely wrong. 

Laboratory tests without end can be conducted and 
mentioning them here does not mean that all, or in fact, 
that the majority of advertisements are prepared in this 
way. Such tests are, nevertheless, often made and on 
occasions it is advisable to go to great expense and pains 
to make them. 

Let us assume that “no rubbing in” was shown by 
the tests to be the better appeal and that we are assured 
in our own minds that the test made was fair, and that 
the results were based entirely on the merits of the 
appeals themselves. 

404. Dressing the appeal 

Our next step is to put this appeal in the most 
attractive form for the reader and to decide how his 
attention can be obtained and how it can be retained. 
Suggested action, we have been told, attracts attention, 
but, being a mechanical incentive, the attracting of atten¬ 
tion through sheer force may simply mean attracting 
momentary notice. However, this product readily lends 
itself to the use of suggested motion as an incentive to 
attention. In fact, the appeal lies largely in the fact that 
no rubbing in is necessary. Let us drive that fact home 
in a picture and make the picture tell as much of ou^ 
story as possible. We suggest to an artist, therefore, 
that he work up a preliminary sketch conveying the idea 
that one just applies this cream to the face with a brush 
and does not have to rub it in. He submits to us a sketch 
showing a man applying the cream gently to his face. 
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This sketch is subjected to detailed examination and per¬ 
haps submitted to others for criticism and finally accepted. 
But this sketch at its best cannot tell the story. It is 
difficult to bring out the fine distinction between applying 
a lather and making a lather on the face, with the excep¬ 
tion, let us say, that the cream when applied to the brush 
has the appearance of lather. We have the artist revise 
the sketch to show a man applying the lather to his shav¬ 
ing brush. This tells the story. 

405. Selecting the catch-head 

Before we tell the artist to proceed with his final 
sketch, we must know how much space must be allotted 
to his work. So we first seek an appropriate catch-head. 
The picture tells the story to us. Will it to everyone? 
To play safe we add the words, “It’s a lather.” 

With this as a basis we proceed to prepare our copy. 
What shall be our sub-catch-head ? What is the best way 
to insure the reading of our story? We figure that this 
lather reduces by five minutes the time required for 
shaving. Everybody appreciates the value of time in the 
early morning. We therefore know what our sub-catch- 
head should be and word it as follows: “Save five min¬ 
utes of your shaving time.” Since it is a new product, 
we decide that this sub-heading is better than the name 
of an unknown product. This name we decide to work 
in, in the distinctive type used on the cartons, farther 
down in the advertisement. These catch-heads are placed 
at A in the layout, Fig. 63. 

406. The body 

Our picture, which we are utilizing as a means of 
securing attention, is a human interest appeal; our sub- 
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heading, a reason-why appeal. Which type of copy 
should dominate our first advertisement? We are forced 
to change a man’s shaving habits. Habits are hard things 



Jave Five Minuter of Your ./having Time 
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Fig 63. Comprehensive Rough Layout for the Printer 


to change and are changed only after conviction. Hence, 
we decide to convince the reader that our cream is really 
a lather and that it does save time and annoyance in shav- 
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ing. But should a bare statement of facts be given, or 
should some human interest, some appeal to the senses, 
be included? We decide that shaving is a sensation that 
may be pleasant or unpleasant to the average man. Our 
soap will make it more pleasant, so we decide that this 
human interest appeal is a good reason why men should 
use this lather-cream. So our copy will be a mixture of 
human interest and reason-why appeals. This will be 
placed at B and C in Fig. 63. 

407. Decision on tone of text 

Our next task is to decide in what language our 
appeal should be written, that is, to decide what language 
will appeal best to the readers of the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” It is a difficult question to decide. Its circulation 
is enormous. It reaches rich and poor, but the rich rep¬ 
resent but a very small portion of our population. So 
we decide to try to appeal to men with incomes of from 
$1,500 to $10,000 a year and to let that appeal reach as 
many men outside of this class as possible, but with no 
direct efforts to interest the richer or poorer classes. 

We therefore wish to talk in the language of 
men and in the language of the middle classes. Having 
reached this decision, we prepare our copy accordingly. 

408. Stimulating action 

As our product is new and as we have faith in our 
own goods, we are willing to let them live or die on their 
merits. All we wish is for the reader to give “Lather- 
crem” a trial. If he will go to a drug store and pur¬ 
chase a tube, we will be glad to have him do so, but we 
do not wish to leave him in the position of deciding 
whether or not to buy a tube. We want to make both 
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alternatives in our favor, and so we decide to include a 
coupon offering a generous-size trial tube for the cost of 
mailing only—four cents. 

409. Completing the advertisement 

The illustration is featured as an attention-getter, as 
are also the headlines, and the name of our product. But 
since it is a new product, we decide that it is not logical 
to feature it in the headline but in the body of the text, 
at a prominent location, and in the distinctive lettering 
adopted for it. The name of the company, we know, is 
of little importance except to dealers and jobbers who 
may become interested in our goods. We therefore 
decide to include our company’s name, but to print it in 
small type. 

Having reached these decisions, we sketch our final 
ideas and hand them to the artist to use as a guide, tell¬ 
ing him that he is at liberty to make such changes in 
the artistic layout as he may deem advisable, but that 
he must first submit for approval any suggestions for 
changes. In this way, we obtain the benefit of his artistic 
ability and sense. Bearing in mind the nature of our 
product, we then select the type to be used. 

410. Conveying one’s ideas to the printer 

Having now completed our work and having, we 
shall assume, ordered our cuts, it is now necessary to 
convey our ideas to the printer. This we do by means of 
a rough pencil layout on which we indicate the relative 
positions of the various parts of our advertisement, the 
type to be used, and the type sizes which we figured on 
using when working up our preliminary sketch. The 
rough layout for the printer is shown in Fig. 63. It is 
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only through the use of layouts such as these that the 
advertising man can convey to a printer an intelligent 
idea of what he wants. If one has only a limited knowl¬ 
edge of types, etc., the details of the layout should be 
left to the printer, one’s layout being simply sent as a 
guide. One is able in this way to use the printer’s knowl¬ 
edge and judgment to advantage. 

In this brief summary we have attempted to convey 
an idea of how an advertising man works and how he 
co-operates with the artist and printer. Not all adver¬ 
tising men work this way, nor do all advertisements 
usually receive so much care and attention. Some men 
rely almost entirely upon the artist for a layout and 
adjust their story to fit. Some even go so far as to rely 
upon the artist for ideas and to invite suggestions from 
competing houses. All of these methods of working 
have their advantages and disadvantages. It is the adver¬ 
tising man’s duty, above all else, to tell his story as effec¬ 
tively as possible. How he secures his ideas and how he 
works are questions of little importance compared to the 
results secured. 

411. Other consumer papers 

In order to blanket the country more thoroughly, let 
us assume that advertisements are taken in other media 
of general distribution, such as “Collier’s Weekly,” the 
“American Magazine,” etc. In these papers the same 
copy can be used as in the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
By syndicating our copy in this way, that is, by running 
the same advertisement in more than one magazine, fewer 
pieces of copy will be required and more time, effort, and 
money can be expended in the preparation of each adver¬ 
tisement. 
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412. Local advertising 

In order to stimulate a demand in the larger cities, 
say the first fourteen cities in point of size in the United 
States, the Lathercrem Company decides to do some 
local advertising and thus attempt to secure maximum 
distribution and sales in these cities. 

Among the media that may be used for this purpose 
are newspapers, billboards, car cards, and elevated and 
subway platform posters. Analyzing these media, we 
come to the following conclusions: that newspapers 
because of their mixed circulation represent a waste cir¬ 
culation of about 50 per cent; that billboards, being seen 
by all, also represent an enormous waste circulation; and 
that billboard space is rather large for our purposes; that 
car cards and elevated and subway platform posters are 
seen by more men than women on account of the fact 
that these conveyances must be used by the average 
worker each day. It is therefore decided that car cards 
and elevated and subway station posters will be used in 
these cities and that the copy will be essentially the same. 

When it comes to planning a car card on “Lather¬ 
crem,” we must bear in mind that such cards can con¬ 
tain very little copy and, as a general rule, are most 
effective if a human interest appeal can be made. We 
therefore suggest to the artist that he show views both 
of our “Lathercrem” being applied to a brush as lather 
and of ordinary shaving creams being worked into a 
lather on the face. We tell him we should like to let the 
pictures tell the story, that at least two colors will be 
used, that we wish to show the package, and that the 
following words should be worked into the card: “No 
rubbing-in is necessary with Lathercrem. Just apply and 
be assured of an even, enjoyable shave.” 
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After preliminary sketches have been submitted, 
the advertising man and the artist are likely to get to¬ 
gether many times to discuss improvements, color 
arrangements, etc., until the question may narrow itself 
down to a decision between six to a dozen preliminary 
sketches. 

413. Advertising to the dealer and jobber 

In addition to advertising to the consumer, adver¬ 
tising addressed to the dealer and jobber is necessary if 
maximum backing is to be secured. Analyzing our prop¬ 
osition from the trade point of view we find that the 
discounts that we can allow jobbers and retailers are no 
greater than those allowed on the average for all kinds 
of advertised shaving soap. Jobbers and dealers there¬ 
fore cannot be appealed to from this angle. If greater 
gross profits are to be realized by them on “Lathercrem” 
than on other brands of shaving soap, it must be due to 
greater turnover. Naturally we expect “Lathercrem” to 
be a good seller, but jobbers and dealers will not have as 
much faith in our product as we ourselves. 

Our first task is consequently to get the jobbers and 
dealers throughout the country to try “Lathercrem” them¬ 
selves and thus to convince them of the merits of the 
article so that they will be assured that the demand 
created will be a permanent demand. This we decide to 
do by sending to the largest jobbing houses and to the 
large chain drug stores a sample tube of “Lathercrem,” 
charging the cost of this sample to advertising. We also 
decide that it would be well to send with each gross of 
"Lathercrem” tubes a special tube marked with our com¬ 
pliments for the dealer or jobber, as the case may be. 
These tubes will have printed on them in large letters 
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“With the compliments of the Lathercrem Company— 
Not to be sold." In this way we hope to be able to get 
a large portion of the dealers and jobbers handling 
“Lathercrem” to actually try it themselves. 

A way has now been devised to get a sample of 
our cream into the hands of the largest jobbers and the 
largest drug chains and of other jobbers and dealers who 
have placed orders. In general, free samples must be 
confined to the largest selling units, as the advertising 
funds of the company are not sufficient to permit a 
general distribution of free samples to the trade. We 
are, however, willing to furnish the balance of the trade 
with free samples upon request, for this means that those 
samples will be tried. 

414. A trade journal advertisement 

In order to reach the trade and tell them about 
“Lathercrem,” we decide to go into trade papers reach¬ 
ing jobbers and dealers handling toilet articles. In the 
advertisements we shall offer a trial tube of “Lathercrem” 
free of charge. Our task, however, is now to learn why 
jobbers and dealers should handle “Lathercrem," that is, 
why it is to their advantage to do so when they are 
making an equally good margin of profit on other shav¬ 
ing soaps. 

Analyzing our proposition from this point of view, 
we come to the following conclusions: 

First, that if a person once uses “Lathercrem” he 
will use no other shaving cream or soap because “Lather¬ 
crem” is far superior. This means that after a demand 
is once created, “Lathercrem” will practically sell itself 
and there will be no grouchy come-backs but instead there 
will be “repeat” orders. 
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Second, that the consumer advertising we are tak¬ 
ing is greater in volume than that of any competitor 
and that, for this reason, a good demand will be created 
and maintained. 

Third, that our packages are more attractive than 
those of competitors and that the picture on the package 
of a man shaving with a fine lather will cause it to catch 
the eye of the buyer. 

This analysis leads us to the conclusion that “Lather- 
crem” can be featured as the shaving cream that sells 
itself and that stays sold—also that our advertising will 
relieve the jobbers and dealers of the necessity of trying 
to sell our cream to the public. Our package, we have 
said, is in itself a good advertisement and practically 
causes the cream to sell on sight. We consequently 
decide to feature this package in our trade journal adver¬ 
tisement. Following the methods employed in designing 
our “Saturday Evening Post” advertisement, but with¬ 
out as much experimenting, we devise an advertisement 
reading as follows: 


Lathercrem 

Not Merely another Shaving Soap 
But a Shaving Lather 

With so many makes of shaving cream upon the market, you 
may wonder why we have added another. The explanation is 
simple. Lathercrem isn’t a shaving cream but a prepared Shaving 
Lather. It eliminates all the preliminary work preparatory to 
shaving. 

“Lathercrem” will sell itself on its merits. It will stay sold. 
We stand behind our statement and will let “Lathercrem” sell 
itself to you if you will merely give it a trial at our expense. 

You won’t have to urge your customers to try “Lathercrem. 
Our full-page advertisements in the "Saturday Evening Post, 
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“Collier's Weekly," and the “American Magazine’’ -will do that 
work for you. Cash in on this advertising now. Be prepared 
to meet the demand. 

THE LATHERCREM COMPANY 
New York City 

In the upper part of the page space which we in¬ 
tend using we show a full-size reproduction of a pack¬ 
age of “Lathercrem” in its regular colors—green, white, 
and black. This package we show at an angle with con¬ 
siderable white space left on each side. Since we are 
using two colors in this advertisement, namely, black 
and green, we decide to print the balance of the adver¬ 
tisement in black with the exception of the word ‘‘Lather¬ 
crem” wherever it appears. In this way we concentrate 
our color on the most important parts of our advertise¬ 
ment. 

In the lower right-hand corner, we place a coupon 
reading as follows: 

Gentlemen: 

I am interested in ‘‘Lathercrem’’ and am willing to let the 
cream sell itself to me. Please send a free trial tube, literature, 
and information on trade discounts. 

Name of firm. 

Address . 

Individual . 

Position . 

415. Designing a folder 

No advertising material of the direct-by-mail variety 
has thus far been designed and with a product of the 
nature we are advertising, direct-by-mail campaigns to 
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the consumer would be relatively expensive. But some¬ 
thing in the way of literature is required when we are 
answering inquiries, and it would be well to furnish re¬ 
tailers with a supply of folders on “Lathercrem” for 
placing on their counters. Our next task is therefore the 
preparation of a folder telling of the merits of “Lather¬ 
crem.” 

Size—The first thing to be decided is the size of our 
folder. It would be desirable to have this folder of such 
a size that it will easily fit into the ordinary envelope or 
into one’s pocket. A size of 3]4x6 inches, when folded, 
is decided upon. It is figured that about six pages of 
this size will be required to tell our story. We cannot 
get out a booklet, for a booklet must have either 4 or 8 
pages. We decide to get out a two-fold folder 6X9% 
inches. This size when folded twice will give us six 
314 X 6-inch pages. 

Cover page—The cover of our folder corresponds to 
the head of an advertisement. It must attract atten¬ 
tion and it must say something that will attract and 
retain interest. Green, white, and black have already 
been decided upon as a color combination for the tubes 
and cartons and it will be well to retain this color com¬ 
bination on all literature. This leads us to the decision 
to use black and green on our cover and to use the same 
colors throughout our folder. 

The question now arises: What would be an ap¬ 
propriate cover? Many manufacturers would say that 
it would be well just to show a reproduction of the 
“Lathercrem” package on the cover. But the public is 
not interested so much in the package, as in what the 
cream will do. For this reason we decide to show a 
hand holding a shaving brush upon which “Lathercrem” 
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is being placed, care being taken when the illustration is 
made to show that “Lathercrem” is a lather—not a soap. 



Reverse Side 

Fig. 64. Printer’s Layout for Folder 


As a title we decide to use “Lathercrem—A Shav¬ 
ing Lather—Not a Soap.” This title we decide to print 
in black ink as well as the shaded portions of the hand 
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and brush. Green we decide to use as a background, 
thus giving us a combination of white, green, and black 
with which the artist can work to make a good repre¬ 
sentation of lather. 

Back page—When our six-page folder is folded, 
there will, of course, be a back page. Upon this page 
we decide to put a picture of the carton itself. Our 
layout is that shown in Fig. 64. 

Text—All but the text has now been written. The 
first question to be answered is what to say and what not 
to say. The talking points for “Lathercrem” have 
already been carefully considered when we were prepar¬ 
ing our “Saturday Evening Post" advertisement. This 
consideration of talking points gives us our clue for the 
arrangement of our text. This arrangement should be 
from the reader’s, not the writer’s, point of view. We 
decide to use our previous analysis as a guide in writing 
our text, the talking points being: 

No rubbing in 

No messy fingers 

No time wasted 

A perfect lather at all times 

Perfect, smooth, and easy shaving 

In order to make our description complete and to 
guard against attacks being made on the theory that our 
cream is not antiseptic, we decide to add to our text for 
the folder a few short lines on the antiseptic qualities of 
our cream. 

Using this material as a basis, we begin to outline 
the text for our folder in much the same way as a re¬ 
porter writes a story in the newspaper. At the begin¬ 
ning we place our most important statements and place 
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the statements of the least importance at the end of the 
folder. The following outline is thus arrived at: 

Catch-head_No need to make a lather with “Lathercrem’’ 

Subtitles—It’s a prepared lather 
No rubbing in 
No messy fingers 
No time wasted 
A perfect lather at all times 
Cold water as good as warm 
Result—a perfect shave 
Antiseptic qualities 



Chapter XXVII 

Advertising Department Systems, Forms 
and Records 

416. Advertising department systems 

Advertising department systems differ greatly with 
the size of the department, the nature of the article or 
articles advertised, the advertising media and types of 
copy used. As much red tape as possible should be elim¬ 
inated in the advertising department so as not to limit 
the capacity of any one unnecessarily nor to encroach 
upon the creative nature of the work of any of the 
employes! A system, however, is as essential in an 
advertising department as in any other department of a 
business. The state of affairs of any job or campaign 
should always be easy to ascertain as well as the rate of 
progress being made, the results secured, the moneys 
expended and available, etc. In addition to having a 
system that will enable one to size up the entire adver¬ 
tising situation at a glance, provision must be made to 
turn out all work on schedule time. 

417. Equipment 

The equipment of an advertising organization should 
be as convenient as possible. The filing equipment for 
halftones, electrotypes, engravings, drawings, retouched 
photographs, etc., should be such that any material can 
be quickly located. Where possible it is best to have all 
engravings and electrotypes, that is the plates used in 
printing illustrations, etc., bear the same numbers as the 
original drawings or photographs from which made, the 
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different sizes of the engravings being designated by 
the addition of letters or numbers to the original copy 
numbers. The advantages of this system are that it keeps 
in one place all engravings and electrotypes made from 
one drawing. 

Forms must, of course, be provided for filing the 
results obtained from any particular piece of work or 
part of a campaign, the results of which can be ascer¬ 
tained. Forms must also be provided on which the prog¬ 
ress of each piece of work in the department can be 
recorded, as well as forms for ordering drawings, retouch¬ 
ing, artwork, engravings, electrotypes, printing, etc. 

Filing facilities are also necessary for copy, dum¬ 
mies, and proofs, as all material of this nature should 
be retained for at least a few years. Stencil cabinets for 
mailing lists, storage bins for publications, etc., must 
also be provided. 

418. Forms for recording activities 

The records necessary in an advertising department 
vary considerably with the nature of an advertiser's busi¬ 
ness, the advertising media employed, and the extensive¬ 
ness of one’s advertising efforts. The object of all rec¬ 
ord keeping in the advertising department is to aid the 
department in putting a firm’s advertising upon a more 
scientific basis. In order to accomplish this object, it is 
essential that the advertising department maintain a rec¬ 
ord showing the moneys expended in various forms of 
advertising, the number of persons reached, the com¬ 
modities advertised, and the results secured in terms of 
sales. 

The forms that are explained in the following para¬ 
graphs are designed to facilitate the keeping of such rec- 
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ords and to aid in the making of periodic summaries of 
advertising expenditures and results from either a ter¬ 
ritorial, commodity, or departmental point of view, as the 
nature of one’s business may demand. 

It must always be remembered, however, that the 
direct returns received from advertising, except in the 
cases of mail-order businesses and department stores, are 
seldom a true measure of the value of one’s advertising 
or of the real results obtained. For this reason the adver- 
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Fig. 65. A Typical Advertising Record Card 
Reverse side provides space for remainder of year and for a general summary. 


tising department should secure from the sales depart¬ 
ment its records of sales and should Judge the economic 
value of the current advertising by the effect it has upon 
sales volume from day to day. 

419. Periodical advertising records 

In the case of periodical advertising complete records 
should be kept of the space used and the cost of the 
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space as indicated in Fig. 65. If one’s advertising is of 
the mail-order variety, records should also he kept of 
the replies received. In cases where inquiry copy is used, 
a record of inquiries should be kept if the circumstances 
under which one s advertising is being conducted cause 

Sljjt'cntunt mads and entered into this .day of... 19 _ 

by and between WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, INCORPORATED, a New York corporation 

hereinafter called the Advertiser, and... ... . 

a ..-.corporation, hereinafter called the Publisher. 


WITNESSETH: 

That for and in consideration of the mutual covenants and undertakings herein contained, it is 
agreed by and between the parties hereto as follows: 


i. on the basis of the representation made on the 
Advertiser’s periodical data sheet signed by a representa¬ 
tive of the Publisher, dated., .. ’.. a copy of 

which sheet is attached hereto and made a part hereof, the 

Advertiser agrees to publish advertising in .... - , 

a periodical published by the Publisher in accordance with 
(he following general schedule of space and rates: 



a. The Publisher agrees to accept and print the adver¬ 
tising 0/ the Advertiser in the above named periodical in 
accordance with the above general schedule of space and 
rates and pursuant to the terms and conditions hereinafter 
contained. 

3, The Publisher agrees to forward to the Advertiser 
regularly and promptly, addressed to Western Electric 
Company, Incorporated. Advertising Department, 195 
Broadway, New York City, copies of the periodical con¬ 
taining advertisements covered by this agreement. 

4. The Advertiser guarantees that the rates herein¬ 
above scheduled are as low bb the rates in'force at the 
date of (his agreement between the Publisher and any 
other advertiser for an equal amount of apace and equiva¬ 
lent service contracted for since the first quotation of the 
rates above schedules, and agrees that should a lower 
rate be given to another advertiser during the term of this 


agreement such lower rate shall Immediately apply upon 
the above schedule. 

( 5* It is agreed that a definite order from the Adver¬ 
tiser shall be given before the publication of any adver¬ 
tisement under this agreement, and that such definite 
orders may require a change of copy for each issue. The 
Publisher shall not repeat any advertisement without 
definite instructions to that effect from the Advertiser. 

6. It is understood and agreed that the Advertiser shall 
have the option during the term of this agreement of in¬ 
creasing or decreasing the amount of space listed in the 
above schedule, and that In the event of such Increase or 
decrease the Publisher’s regular schedule of prices for the 
space actually used shall apply; provided that in any event 
the Publisher’s regular schedule of prices for the space 
actually used shall be as low as the prices in force at the 
date of this agreement to any other advertiser for an equal 
amount of space and equivalent service. 

7. An adjustment of the difference, if any, between the 
amount billed by the Publisher and the amount earned 
under any Increase or decrease In the above schedule shall 
be made by the Publisher at the end of each calendar year 
or upon the sooner termination of this agreement. 

8. The Advertiser agrees to make payment of bills 
covering advertising at the rates herein provided within 
sixty days after rendition of bills by the Publisher, and the 
Publisher agrees to allow the Advertiser a cash discount of 

... .upon bills paid within.days after their 

receipt by the Advertiser. 

9. The Publisher guarantees the circulation of the 
periodical above named to be ,. net paid, accord¬ 
ing to audit of the Audit Bureau of Circulation or of other 
approved auditor acceptable to the Advertiser, and In the 
event of such audit showing a circulation less than is above 
guaranteed, the Publisher agrees to rebate the Advertiser 
pro rata to the amount of such deficiency in the guaranteed 
circulation. 

10. The active operation of this agreement shall begin 

on........ and shall terminate on 


3ltt HUtUPSH the parties hereto have caused this agreement to be signed by their 

representatives thereunto duly authorized the day and year first above written. 

Western Electric Company 

1 NCOaPOaATED * A 


By. 


Note the rebate provision in Item 9 of the Western Electric Company’s contract form. 
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such inquiries to represent an approximate test of the 
pulling power of various media. These reports on the 
results secured from mail-order and inquiry copy should 
be kept in monthly and annual form. 


420. Periodical contract forms 

Periodical contract forms of one’s own instead of 
those of individual publications should preferably be used 
in ordering space. No general form for such a contract 
can be given, as the ways in which periodicals sell their 
space varies greatly. Some use what is called the flat 
rate, or so much per square inch regardless of the amount 
of space taken. In other cases, rates are based upon the 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Follow intlnictious eloieljr for 
iijile and onungement In a Wore 
«j! new copy lor any uiuc, kindly 
l»l 1/ UL No copy lo be repealed 
without imirucnon* Ad vert lie 

ncou publiihed without OK no 

... .1 . ml. 


50 UNION SQUARE; NEW YORK 

Sent — 

For -- 

To be inserted -— — - - ~ — 

Space _._ Position --- 

Cuts --- 


RETURN THIS COPY AND DUMMY AT ONCE, WITH FOUR PROOFS 


Fig 67. A Typical Form for Issuing Copy Instructions to Publisher 

number of lines or inches called for in an order, or on the 
gross amount of space used during the year. In other 
cases, rates are dependent upon the frequency of inser¬ 
tion, that is, a weekly will have special 52-time rates, 
26-time rates, 13-time rates, 1 2-time rates and less than 
1 2-time rates, applicable to yearly contracts for advertis¬ 
ing. Fig. 66 shows contract forms used by advertisers. 

Special forms such as shown in Fig. 67 should also 
be used when one is sending layouts of advertisements 
to the printer. Copies of these layouts should be kept 
by the advertising department as a permanent record. 
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421. Circularizing 

As circularizing is generally done with the sole 
object of promoting immediate sales or inquiries, the 
advertising department can here secure definite data upon 
the results which will be a time test of the efficiency of a 
circularizing effort. 

One of the most convenient ways of keeping records 
on circularizing efforts is by means of large envelopes 
about 9 X 12 inches, in which can be inserted both a copy 
of the circular letter used and copies of such enclosures 
as may have accompanied it. On the front of these 
envelopes a printed form should be provided with spaces 
left in which information such as the following can be 
entered: 

1. Goods featured 

2. Opening sentence 

3. Key address or other key used 

4. Date and day of week on which mailed 

5. Enclosures used 

6. Was stamped (unstamped) return postal enclosed 

7. One or two cent postage 

8. Special inducements 

9. Letters filled in? 

10. Process by which letters were produced 

1 1. Itemized cost of letterheads, envelopes, enclosures. 

12. Cost of duplicating letters 

1 3. Cost of filling in and addressing envelopes 

14. Total cost per letter 

15. Replies received by days of the week 

16. Orders received by days of the week (if a direct-by- 
mail proposition) 

17. Total number of replies received 

18. Total amount of business secured 

19. Percentage returns 

20. Ratio of cost of circularization to amount of business 

21. Special features 
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422. Catalogues, booklets, folders, etc. 

It is always advisable for an advertising department 
which has considerable catalogue, booklet, and folder 
work to do, to use an especially prepared specification 
sheet when securing estimates from printers and to use 
a specification sheet to accompany orders. These speci¬ 
fication sheets should include such items as the following: 

Title of publication 

Number of pages 

Trimmed page size 

Trimmed cover sizes 

Inside page stock, size, and weight 

Cover stock, size, and weight 

Inks 

Method of binding or folding 
Type 

Make-up—No. of words of text 

No. of line cuts and size 
No. of halftones, size, and screen 
Imprinting directions 
Methods of packing 
Shipping instructions 
Date to be shipped 

The use of a specification sheet such as this will 
serve as a check upon one’s work, reminding one of 
any items that might otherwise be overlooked. It also 
serves to give the printer all the information he needs 
and to hold him to a hard and fast agreement. In many 
cases, however, it is advisable to leave some details to 
the printer or to secure his advice upon them. This can 
easily be done in case a firm has its own printing plant 
or in case it regularly employs a certain printing estab¬ 
lishment to turn out its work. It is manifestly unfair, 
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however, to ask six to a dozen printers for estimates and 
suggestions and then to pass the best suggestions to the 
others for revised estimates. 

The order blanks used should be such as to enable 
the receiving department to have a clear idea of what 
is to be received. Printed matter as soon as received 
should be sent to the advertising department’s stock 
room and thoroughly inspected. 

423. Publication records 

In the case of an advertising department of any 
noticeable size, it is absolutely necessary to have some 
system whereby an accurate and permanent record is 
kept of the process and history of every piece of printed 
matter. In the case of a relatively small advertising 
department where it is known off-hand who is handling 
each individual piece, the copy-writer’s secretaries can 
maintain these records. In the case of larger depart¬ 
ments every piece of mail matter, letters, proofs, dum¬ 
mies, cuts, photographs, etc., should pass through the 
record department and carbon copies of all correspond¬ 
ence, orders, and shipping instructions sent to it, so that 
it can secure from this material information that will 
enable it to keep a master record of all work. 

If a record department keeps all of this data it 
should be entered on index cards. If the data, on the 
other hand, is kept by the copy-writer’s secretary, the 
most convenient way of keeping it is to place it on the 
front of a large folder or envelope in which all corre¬ 
spondence, etc., relative to a job is kept. After a piece 
of work is completed, this folder or envelope will give 
on its exterior the complete history of the job and all 
material relative to it will be found inside. 
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424. Printing costs 

Advertising men who are not familiar with print¬ 
ing and paper costs often keep a brief summary of the 
cost of producing publications to enable them to esti¬ 
mate the cost of future publications more accurately. 
Such a summary is given below. A summary of this 
nature serves as a pretty accurate guide, provided costs 
remain the same and the same kind and weight of paper 
is used in each case. 


Number 

Date 

Number 

Cost per 

Quantit, 

of Pages 

Printed 

of Cuts 

J .000 

Printed 

4 

June 

4 

$ 6.50 

5,000 

4 

June 

3 

7.00 

5,000 

4 

July 

1 

7.80 

10,000 

8 

May 

7 

13 00 

5,000 

8 

June 

5 

15.00 

5,000 

8 

July 

5 

16 00 

5,000 

16 

April 

16 

19 00 

5,000 

16 

June 

13 

20.00 

5,000 

16 

July 

17 

25.00 

5,000 

32 

March 

27 

34.00 

5,000 


425. Salesmen’s records 

Among the other records that an advertising depart¬ 
ment often finds advisable to keep are special reports 
rendered to the advertising department by salesmen as 
well as advance cards which enable the advertising 
department to send literature to a prospective customer 
in advance of a salesman’s visit. In addition to these, 
follow-up systems are necessary in many cases, although 
such work is often left to the salesman or branch-office 
managers or branch advertising managers operating under 
instructions from the advertising department. 


426. Recording sales 

In the case of a mail-order business the advertising 
department should keep a true and accurate record of all 
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returns from its advertising, the cost per inquiry, and 
the ratio of advertising costs to sales. The form used 
should allow for a daily record of inquiries on sales. 
These records are invaluable as a guide to selecting media 
and to determining what type of copy pulls best. Too 
much weight, however, should not be placed upon mere 
figures only, as the pulling power of an advertisement is 
dependent upon the medium or media in which it is 
inserted. Similarly, the value of a medium may appear 
in a wrong light if the.copy run in it is not adapted to it. 
It must also be kept in mind, when a new publication is 
taken on the list, that a large part of the initial adver¬ 
tising done in it is really educational work and should be 
regarded as such. 

Department store advertising can be fairly well 
checked up as to its pulling power by recording the 
quantities of the advertised goods sold the next day. By 
advertising in only one paper at a time, the relative 
values of two or more local newspapers can be quite 
closely estimated. 

427. Recording inquiries 

When we depart from mail-order and retail-store 
advertising and enter the more general and broader fields, 
it becomes more difficult to test directly the pulling power 
of various media with any degree of accuracy. One can 
never learn how many cakes of soap an advertisement 
in the “Saturday Evening Post” has sold, nor how many 
sales are the result of street car, billboard, or newspaper 
advertising. The dealer’s displays also have an effect 
upon sales. 

Most of the advertising of the so-called national 
advertisers is taken because of its influence upon the 
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public, the retailer, and the jobber. Its methods of oper¬ 
ation are numerous and involved. Products not sold to 
the general public at all, such as printing papers and inks, 
electric motors, machine tools, belting, etc., are advertised 
in general media just because of the fact that they exert 
a powerful influence, and while only a small part of 
their large circulation actually reaches the persons 
directly interested in such products, the more one's adver¬ 
tising is talked about and the more people it interests, the 
greater the prestige a firm and its products obtain. Such 
advertising has to be taken upon faith and the knowledge 
of what it has accomplished for one’s own firm and for 
others in the way of its effect upon general sales growth. 

It is no test of the value of various media simply to 
compare them on the basis of the number of inquiries 
received, even if these inquiries are carefully weighed 
as to their value and if each medium is allotted what 
appears to be its proportionate share of inquiries from 
unknown sources. In the case of papers which the gen¬ 
eral advertiser has to use, the only test of their relative 
merits that is of any value is one that is made by means 
of an investigation of the market’s reading habits. Con¬ 
sequently, we often see advertisers circularizing different 
industries and different classes of people asking them 
what papers they read and whether they use certain 
goods. The greater the number of people circularized in 
such cases, the more dependable and valuable the data 
secured from one’s investigation. When these investiga¬ 
tions are made, the advertiser generally lists about all 
the magazines he considers of any value to him as adver¬ 
tising media and asks that the recipient check off the 
names of the magazines read and to state whether he 
uses the advertiser’s goods. 
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Periodicals often seek information of a like nature 
for their own information and are often willing to pass 
it on to advertisers, especially where the periodical mak¬ 
ing the investigation stands at the head of the list. In 
doing this, periodicals send cards to their subscribers ask¬ 
ing for specific information which they make as easy as 
possible for the subscriber to supply. 

Subscribers are often asked to tell what makes of 
car they own, whether they have electricity in their resi¬ 
dences, etc. In other cases cards are sent out at random 
asking people of certain classes to list or to check certain 
magazines in the order of value to those particular peo¬ 
ple. In fact, all kinds of information is asked for. 

Most of the first-class periodicals and newspapers of 
today are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
which audits their circulations for the benefit of adver¬ 
tisers, and presents the results of its audits upon standard 
8/2 X 1 1 -inch, 4-page forms with standardized questions 
designed to reveal the true nature and value of each pub¬ 
lication which it audits. 

428. Cost of space 

Space in periodicals other than newspapers is sold 
generally in the following manner: 

1. Rates based on gross number of pages used during the 
year, regardless of how it is used. 

2. Rates based on the gross number of pages used during 
the year and the frequency of insertions. 

When space is sold by the former method, one pays 
a certain amount per page, fractional pages being billed 
at proportionate rates. 
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In the second case definite rates for a page, half¬ 
page, quarter-page, etc., advertisement are quoted for 
different numbers of insertions per year. If an advertiser 
takes 52 insertions during the year, the advertising is 
billed at the 52-time rate for the space taken in each 
issue. If the advertiser takes 26 insertions during the 
year, his advertising is billed at the 26-time rate, which 
is higher than the 52-time rate. Fractional pages in cases 
such as these are quoted at more than their proportionate 
share of the full-page rate. If an advertiser takes two or 
more pages in one insertion, each page taken is generally 
considered as an insertion. Hence, if an advertiser takes 
26 double-page advertisements in a weekly during the 
course of a year, he obtains, as a rule, the 52-time rate, 
despite the fact that he takes only 26 insertions. 

Display space in newspapers is sold either at a flat 
rate of so much per line or inch, or at rates depending 
upon the gross amount of space ordered. 

The rates for space in newspapers depend primarily 
upon the amount of circulation. However, rates are usual¬ 
ly much lower per thousand in the larger cities. 

In both periodicals and newspapers there are special 
locations such as cover pages and pages next to reading 
matter that are sold at higher rates as preferred positions. 
Newspapers charge higher rates for advertisements on the 
first page, at the top of the column, and at other pre¬ 
ferred positions. Not all newspapers sell these positions. 

429. Advertising copy records 

It is, of course, necessary for an advertising man to 
have before him a schedule showing the dates upon which 
he has decided to insert advertisements in various media, 
the space to be taken, and the product to be advertised. 
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In Fig. 65 is shown such a schedule which also serves as 
an advertising record card, giving full details regarding 
the contract with the periodical it covers, date copy must 
be supplied, page size, etc. Columns are provided to 
identify the copy and cuts sent (and, hence, the adver¬ 
tisement), as well as to keep a record of dates when copy 
is sent, proof O.K'd., invoices O.K’d. and paid, etc. 
These cards fit into the drawers of the copy-writer’s desk. 

The scrap book—A scrap book forms part of the 
equipment of most advertisement departments, except 
that the name is often applied to what may he called a 
clipping file. The scrap book is a book or file in which 
are filed all competitors’ advertisements, all data obtained 
on the various fields that the advertiser is reaching, and 
those data that reveal themselves from time to time; and, 
in general, any sort of material likely to be of possible 
value. The old scrap book as such has practically passed 
out of existence, this data being kept on sheets of paper 
of uniform size, specially filed, indexed and cross-indexed 
so that any piece of information desired can be located 
readily. 

Too often advertising men keep such data but fail 
to devise any method to permit of one’s knowing exactly 
what is available or where it can be found. The value 
of such files lie in one’s knowing or being able to learn 
quickly what they contain and of being able to find 
quickly what is wanted, otherwise it is foolhardy to retain 
such material. 

The ad book —The “ad book” is something that 
should be started as soon as a firm starts to advertise. 
Such a book should be of the loose leaf form, the page 
size being sufficiently large to take the largest size of 
advertisement without folding. Sections should be set 
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aside for each medium used and all advertisements pasted 
in the book in the proper sections and in the proper 
order. Such a book enables one to check bills readily and 
at the same time serves as a permanent record of a firm’s 
advertising. At the end of each year such books should 
be filed away and dated. 

A file book for all direct-by-mail pieces should be 
kept, the date at which each piece was printed being 
entered. A permanent file of all catalogues and bulle¬ 
tins should be maintained, the loose catalogues and bulle¬ 
tins being bound into volumes as they accumulate. 
Similarly a scrap book should be maintained in which to 
paste all clippings about the firm or its products. In 
future years all such material is likely to prove to be of 
distinct value as well as of historic interest. 

430. Stock keeping 

A perpetual inventory method of keeping stock 
should be used and this system so arranged that when 
the stock of any publication reaches a certain minimum 
quantity, it is either reprinted or called to the attention 
of the advertising department. Strict instructions should 
always be given the stock room that all copies of a pre¬ 
vious edition of any publication should be removed from 
the bins when a new stock is received and then placed 
upon the top of the new stock, so'that the old stock is 
sure to be used up first. 

All shipping orders, whether originating in the 
advertising department or sent in by salesmen or agents, 
should pass through the advertising department, that a 
record may be made of the quantities ordered. It should 
be the duty of the clerk making this record, or of the 
stock ledger department, to keep also an accurate record 
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of all advertising material sent to salesmen, branch offices, 
and agents, as well as an actual record of the cost of the 
material. Such information will enable the advertising 
department to pass more intelligently upon requests for 
literature and will enable the company to distribute the 
cost of this material properly or, at least, to take this 
information into consideration when comparing the busi¬ 
ness secured by various salesmen and agents and the 
costs of securing business in each case. 



Chapter XXVIII 
Analysis of Sales 

431. What the sales analysis reveals 

There is a definite object behind the making of all 
sales analyses. This object is to increase sales in the 
future by learning where and how sales can be increased 
most. A territorial analysis of sales, for example, will 
show what territories should yield a still greater sales 
volume. A departmental analysis will enable one to 
determine the relative volumes in which various lines are 
sold, why these differences exist, and how one can expect 
to increase the sales of certain lines. Customer analyses 
will enable the sales manager to determine whether any 
increases in sales are the mere result of increased demand 
upon the part of old customers or the result of expanding 
the market by obtaining new customers. Neglected cus¬ 
tomers and neglected territories can be discovered through 
these analyses as well as the means and methods which 
are most effective in creating sales, and also information 
obtained that will aid in controlling the sales forces in the 
future. 

It is through comparisons of sales data that the 
sales manager is able to discover the weak and the strong 
points of present sales methods and to determine what 
remedies should be applied. It is also through a compari¬ 
son of such data that the sales manager can draw some 
intelligent conclusions as to what sales can reasonably be 
expected in the future. 

There are five different angles from which sales data 
should be compared, namely: by products, by territory, 
by sources, by classes of customers, and by periods. 
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432. Product analysis 

Some businesses are engaged in the marketing of a 
large variety of products, while other businesses are 
engaged in the marketing of one product only. Where 
more than one product is sold, customers for one line of 
goods are not necessarily buyers of other lines of goods, 



Fig- 68. CKart Showing an Analysis of Sales by Products for July for the 

Six Previous Years 


Monthly analyses are particularly valuable m seasonal businesses, as they give 
the sales manager an idea of what sales he can expect m each particular month 
Similar charts may be prepared to show a product analysis of sales for the period 
to date For example, at the end of July the sales manager is interested in knowing 
the July sales for the current year and the previous years This will provide a 
means of ascertaining his progress as compared with the same period m the pre¬ 
ceding years Charts are also prepared which tabulate total yearly sales, by prod¬ 
ucts for a number of years past 

Sales, as shown by the chart, are measured m three ways first, from the stand¬ 
point of the number of units sold second, on the basis of orders received and 
third by the amount of sales in dollars 


while, in other cases, conditions may favor the sale of one 
line and hinder the sale of another. 

An analysis should be made to check up the selling 
conditions and to facilitate the preparation of a sales esti¬ 
mate. In the case of a factory making from two to a 
dozen articles, the analysis will be from the standpoint 
of individual articles, Fig. 68. But in case of department 
stores, mail-order houses, and jobbing houses, the analy¬ 
sis will be made on a departmental basis. The depart¬ 
ment store, for example, has a dry-goods department, a 
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household furniture department, an office furniture 
department, a men’s clothing department, a women’s 
clothing department, etc. These divisions are made to 
aid in the intelligent management of the store. Each of 
these departments in this type of store must be self- 
supporting. In some cases each department is further 
subdivided and each one of these subdivisions must be 
self-supporting. The further this subdividing is carried, 
the greater one’s knowledge becomes of one’s own busi¬ 
ness. In some cases it will be found that certain depart¬ 
ments or divisions thereof are not showing a profit. 
Some lines of goods may actually be carried at a loss. In 
some cases it may pay to drop those lines of goods which 
do not show a profit. In other cases it may pay to retain 
them because they aid in selling profitable lines. In still 
other cases it may be found that the sales of one depart¬ 
ment do not compare favorably with those of other 
departments, or that the sales of certain lines of goods do 
not compare favorably with the sales of other lines of 
goods. All these conditions must be known if one is to 
determine how and where sales can be increased. 

The number of departments in businesses of the 
classes mentioned are very numerous and need not be 
given here. Suffice it to say that in such businesses 
goods are generally departmentalized according to the 
nature and use of the products. 

But the departmentalizing of a business is not con¬ 
fined to those classes of businesses mentioned. Many 
manufacturing businesses are best divided from a depart¬ 
mental standpoint. Let us take, as an example of a 
manufacturing business, a firm engaged in the production 
of cameras and photographic supplies. The products of 
such a concern can be classified as cameras and photo- 
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graphic supplies. But each of these two departments will 
cover a large variety of articles and a mere statement of 
the amount of the camera sales and the amount of the 
photographic supply sales, for any given period, will 
give one very little knowledge regarding the business. 
The camera department is therefore divided into two sub¬ 
divisions, namely, professionals’ cameras and amateurs’ 
cameras, and each of these subdivisions is further sub¬ 
divided into cameras of different prices. The photo¬ 
graphic supply department is divided into such subdivi¬ 
sions as lenses, tripods, developing machines, chemicals, 
sensitive paper, darkroom apparatus, etc. 

The departmentalizing of sales should start at the 
point where the sale is made, that is, with the salesman. 
When salesmen properly departmentalize their sales, 
these salesmen’s records can be transferred bodily to the 
sales department’s record division. Where salesmen do 
not keep such records, sales can be properly departmen¬ 
talized as orders are received at the home office. A large 
wholesale dry-goods concern provides its salesmen with 
loose leaf pocket notebooks arranged for keeping a rec¬ 
ord of sales by departments. 

Where each department of a business has its own 
salesmen, the sales cost or expense of selling for each 
department can be readily obtained from salesmen’s 
expense accounts and records covering salaries, etc. In 
such cases records of sales expense by departments 
should be maintained so as to enable the sales manager 
to determine the cost of selling and the net profits 
realized. Where salesmen sell a number of lines of 
goods, sales costs by products cannot be determined but 
can be estimated by reference to individual records of 
sales and expenses. A number of these records taken at 
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random can be analyzed and appropriate ratios of sales 
expense to sales for each product can be approximated. 

433. Territorial analysis 

It is obvious that if a firm sells in more than one 
section of the country, the amount of business secured 
from various territories and the expense of covering the 
various territories will vary considerably. Some terri¬ 
tories may be very profitable, yielding a large volume of 
sales at a small expense; other territories may be very 
poor, yielding only a small volume of sales at a large 
expense. There are sections of the country where the 
cost of selling is so high as to make it advisable not to 
cover these sections at all or to place one’s sales in the 
hands of agents or representatives handling a large vari¬ 
ety of goods. A firm engaged in selling goods over more 
than a small restricted territory should know what busi¬ 
ness it is securing from each territory and the cost of 
obtaining it. 

The territory covered is generally divided into what 
are called territorial units. Each of these territories has 
definite boundaries and each salesman works in one terri¬ 
tory only. In some cases he works from the main office 
as a base, while in other cases territorial offices are estab¬ 
lished. The sales made by all the salesmen in a given 
territory are the total sales for that territory. The 
expense of maintaining these salesmen, their salaries, 
travelling, and other expenses, constitute the sales cost for 
the territory, that is, the cost of covering the territory by 
salesmen. Separate records must therefore be kept of 
each salesman’s expenses. Where branch offices are 
maintained, these offices record all sales and keep a rec¬ 
ord of all sales expenses, forwarding copies of the same 
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to the home office. These branch-office records are com¬ 
piled from the records of the individual salesmen. Where 
more than one class of goods is sold, the records for these 
goods should also be departmentalized. For example, 
one manufacturer making a large variety of goods has 
divided them into 38 classes. His products are sold 
through 240 agents scattered throughout the country. 
These include branch-office salesmen and salesmen oper¬ 
ating direct from the home office. The branch-office 
salesmen report their sales to the corresponding branch 
office, while the salesmen operating from the main office 
report their sales to the main office. These reports con¬ 
sist of daily records of the persons called upon, the sales 
made, by items, and a report of all expenditures or 
expenses. At the branch offices a separate account is 
kept for each salesman and his sales are classified accord¬ 
ing to the 38 classifications. At the home office a record 
is kept for each sales unit, classified according to items. 
Sales expenses for each salesman and for each sales unit 
are kept separately, thus enabling one to determine the 
cost of covering any particular territory. Where neces¬ 
sary, the daily expense records and the daily sales records 
can be referred to in order to determine the exact sales 
expense in any particular territory. 

In Fig. 69 is shown a typical summary form 
designed to give the sales manager and other executives 
of a business a summary of the sales by territories for a 
month or for any desired period. Other charts may be 
made up which show sales, sales costs, and the percentage 
ratio of sales cost to sales for a given period. Such 
charts serve the purpose of indicating where the greatest 
profits are realized, and where the sales costs are so high 
as to result in the elimination of all profits. 
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If the selling organization under consideration is 
national in its scope, each territory is likely to cover one 
or more states. If the selling organization is local in its 
scope, each territory is likely to cover only a section of 
a city. National sales territories, however, are subject to 
further subdivision into salesmen s territories. A sales¬ 
man’s territory may cover a part of a city, a whole city, 
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Fig. 69. Sales by Territories 

A branch house is located in each city mentioned in this territorial analysis, 
and all sales are made from branch houses. These territories may be further 
divided into the sections covered by salesmen. Territorial sales may be analyzed 
by periods of time. 

or even two cities. Practically, the problems to be met 
are the same whether the scope of one’s selling endeav¬ 
ors be extensive or not. 

The methods given for analyzing territorial sales are 
designed to bring out the weaknesses of the sales organi¬ 
zation in any one territory. A knowledge of the weak¬ 
nesses in each sales territory enables one to devise ways 
and methods of overcoming these weaknesses. The 
largest volume of sales realized in any one territory 
serves as an indication of what can be done in other 
territories, provided conditions are the same in each ter¬ 
ritory or proper allowances are made for the differences 
that exist. Such comparisons enable one to set definite 
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sales expectancies for each territory and to seek means 
whereby the sales expectancies for each of the various 
territories may be increased. 


434. Analysis of sales by source 

Not all goods are sold in the same way nor are all 
customers obtained in the same way. Some orders are 
received direct at the factory, while others are received 
through the hands of salesmen. It is customary to credit 
each order received direct at the home office to the branch 
office in the salesman's territory from which it originated, 
except in case a firm aims also at maintaining a mail¬ 
order department. Orders received at the home office 
and credited to salesmen can be distinguished from sales 
made by salesmen themselves, through the use of red ink. 
Where a firm aims to do a mail-order business, sales by 
sources are classified as originating through salesmen and 
as originating through advertising. 

435. Classes of buyers 

Buyers may be classified from a number of stand¬ 
points. If buyers are separated into new and old cus¬ 
tomers, a large number of new customers will show a 
growth in the business, while large orders from old cus¬ 
tomers will show that the old buyers are satisfied with 
the service they are getting. The terms “new” and “old” 
customers must be very definitely decided upon in mak¬ 
ing up this classification. For example, a case may arise 
where a person who has not purchased goods in the past 
five years may now be placing an order. Should this 
customer be considered a new one or an old one? This 
must be decided by the particular condition in each 
business. 
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Trade papers are often referred to as “class papers” 
for the reason that they reach a certain class of jobbers, 
retailers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, etc. Take, for exam¬ 
ple, calculating machines, for which there is a very wide 
and diversified market. They can be used by professional 
men, by merchants, and by producers. It will be found 
that producers are divided into many classes, the simplest 
division being into producers of raw materials, producers 
of parts, and producers of finished products. All of these 
producers may be further subdivided. Producers of fin¬ 
ished products may be divided into producers of chemical 
products (commercial chemicals, drugs, paints, etc.); pro¬ 
ducers of foodstuffs; producers of machinery; producers 
of furniture; producers of woolen and cotton clothing, 
etc. In fact, the number of subdivisions that can be 
made are almost without number. Some of these indus¬ 
tries may use calculating machines in entirely different 
ways from the other industries. The requirements of 
some of these industries may be entirely different from 
the requirements of others. Yet each of these industries 
can probably use a calculating machine to advantage. 
Perhaps one salesman may or may not be able to familiar¬ 
ize himself sufficiently with the various industries and 
their needs to be an efficient salesman among all classes 
of customers. So in some cases salesmen have to be 
employed for each particular industry—that is, for each 
class of buyers. Take as an example the classification 
of quantity buyers for a toilet article such as shav¬ 
ing soap. As noted in Fig. 70, the distributors of shaving 
soap are drug jobbers, department stores, chain stores, 
barbers, retailers, and mail-order houses. 

Considering now the sale of a commodity in a city, 
we will often find it advantageous to divide the inhabit- 
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ants of a city into classes in order to be able to direct 
sales efforts. The needs, buying habits, etc., of the sub¬ 
urban dweller differ from those of the city dweller. 
Similarly the needs, buying habits, etc., of the rich and 
poor classes differ, as do also those of the factory worker, 
the clerk and the executive, the professional man and the 
business man; the society woman and the home-centered 
woman; the person of American descent, of English 
descent, of French descent, of Italian descent, of German 
descent, etc. These are but a few of the classifications 
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Class of Customer 


that can be applied to city dwellers. But very few com¬ 
modities, if any, are of such a nature that the classes of 
buyers are in need of such minute subdivision. 

New and old customers—Each new sales outlet that 
is obtained represents another source through which sales 
can be increased. For this reason it is important that 
those in charge of sales be acquainted with the number 
of new customers to whom the firm is selling. This 
information is generally given to the sales manager or to 
other executives in the form of special notices sent to 
them whenever a new customer is obtained; and through 
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periodic summaries of customers, showing how many 
have been gained, how many have been lost, and how 
many old customers are still buying. The information 
from which these reports are compiled is obtained from 
the customer cards such as shown in Fig. 71. By referring 
to these charts, one may determine what customers have 
been gained during any period, what old customers are 
continuing to buy, and what old customers have ceased 
their buying. 


436. How customer cards can be used 

It will be noticed that the customer card shown in 
Fig. 71 provides space in which a customer’s rating can 



Fig. 71. Sales Department Customer and Prospective Customer 
Record Card 

Reverse side may be utilized to record advertising literature sent 


be entered and also space for general remarks. These 
general remarks should be furnished by the salesman in 
such a form that the home office can determine just what 
the customer's normal requirements should be. This 
information at hand, an examination of the customer 
cards will indicate whether or not one is securing all the 
business that is possible. 
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One firm, when checking up its salesmen with a 
view towards analyzing where its business was coming 
from, obtained the names of 3,000 of the largest whole¬ 
sale buyers. These names were checked up with the 
firm’s sales records and it was found that about one-third 
of them were already customers. These customer cards 
were then examined to determine whether sales to these 
customers had increased or decreased within the past five 
years. The 2,000 cards representing possible buyers and 
the 1,000 cards representing actual buyers were then 
placed in one file. The cards of customers whose pur¬ 
chases were increasing were left unmarked. A red guide- 
tab was placed on the upper right-hand corner of the 
cards of customers whose purchases were below their 
average. A blue tab in the upper left-hand corner was 
used to denote decreasing or lost customers. A light 
green tab near the center of the upper edge of the cards 
was used to indicate customers obtained within the past 
five years, while a light yellow tab near the center of the 
upper edges of the cards was used to indicate possible 
customers that had not been sold. 

The cards were filed alphabetically under their 
respective cities. A complete record of every possible 
buyer of importance in the United States was thus 
obtained for use at the home office. A duplicate set of 
these cards was supplied to each branch office. In this 
particular case the customer cards used were similar to 
the card shown in Fig. 71. 

437. Varying business conditions 

The purchasing power of different classes of buyers 
varies to a great extent. Each class has its good times 
when money is plentiful and each has its hard times 
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when money is scarce. Whenever an individual, a firm,, 
an industry, a community, or a territory has a good sup¬ 
ply of money, it will spend freely. Whenever the supply 
of money seems to be decreasing, purchases begin to be 
curtailed and more intensive salesmanship has to be 
employed to effect sales. Whenever the supply of money 
is very low, no one will buy if a purchase can be delayed 
to a later date. In such cases it is often difficult to sell 
goods at even cost price. Even during periods of so- 
called general business depression, there are certain classes 
of individuals, companies, industries, and communities 
that are on the up-grade. Similarly during good times 
there are always certain classes of individuals, companies, 
industries, and communities that are on the down-grade. 

The intelligent control of territorial sales and class 
sales involves a study of these passing economic condi¬ 
tions and the pushing of sales in those territories and to 
those classes whose purchasing power is good. 

438. The sales estimate 

An estimate of sales for a year or season in advance 
serves as a guide for the entire sales organization. The 
sales estimate should take into consideration the activi¬ 
ties of all departments of a business. It sets the goal to 
be achieved during the coming year and enables the 
manufacturing department, the advertising department, 
and the financial department to draw up their budgets for 
the year and to plan their work accordingly. The sales 
estimate also forms the basis upon which the sales and 
advertising expense budgets can be intelligently figured. 

A sales estimate, Fig. 72, is a guide to the business 
that is to be built or achieved during the coming year. 
It may be likened to an architect’s plan for a building. 
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Just as an architect’s plans may be changed to meet spe¬ 
cial conditions from time to time, so likewise can a 
budget be so changed. In fact, the existence of an archi¬ 
tect’s plan makes it easier to effect changes in the design 
of a building during the course of construction than if no 
plan at all existed. Similarly a sales estimate and sales 
expense budget render it easier for changes to be made in 
sales plans than if no definite plan existed in black and 



Fig. 72. General Sales Estimate on Fractional Horse Power Motors 
The columns headed Estimate and Actual Previous Year are filled out at 
the beginning of the period which m this case is a year The columns Actual 
and % of Estimate are filled in at the end of each month 


white. Definite, scientifically laid plans give a concrete¬ 
ness to the work that is to be accomplished and enable 
one to size up the effect of any changes upon the busi¬ 
ness as a whole. Without such a concrete guide, one 
cannot effectively take care of fluctuations and various 
changes in sales plans. 


439. Sales estimate the basis of the sales expense budgets 
The sales expectancy sets a definite goal for the 
entire sales organization, and hence a definite basis upon 
which to figure sales costs and expenses. The general 
sales expectancy sets the goal for the department as a 
whole, while the individual quotas set the goal for each 
sales unit and each salesman, Fig. 73. A specific task 
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is thus set for every part of the sales organization; it 
furnishes a definite target; and it gives the stimulus that 
accompanies the setting of any specific goal. 

No quota should be set higher than one can reason¬ 
ably expect to achieve. Trying to obtain what is obvi¬ 
ously impossible does not act as a spur to ambition any 
more than the setting of quotas which are obviously too 
low. The general sales estimate, as well as the individual 
quotas, should represent definite obtainable goals that 
can be made realities. 

The general sales estimate, as we have said before, 
should represent the sum total of the scientifically deter- 
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Fig. 73. A Sales Estimate Prepared on the Basis of Territorial Units 


mined sales expectancies or quotas for each individual 
territory and for each individual line of goods, Fig. 74. 
A common mistake that is often made is to expect each 
territory and the sales of each line of goods to show the 
same percentage increase at the same sales expense. 
Some territories may be nearer the saturation point than 
others. Some territories cannot be cultivated as readily 
or at the same expense as other territories. Moreover, the 
demand for each line cannot be expected to increase by the 
same percentage. Another common mistake is to assume 
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that one can expect for the next year’s sales the same 
percentage of gain as in the past years, when that gain 
has already reached a point where the law of diminishing 
returns begins to be felt and when it is, therefore, more 
difficult and expensive to maintain the same rate of 
increase. 

The natural law of growth of sales for any indi¬ 
vidual concern can be determined by plotting the sales 
for a number of years and thus determining the natural 
law of growth under similar conditions in the future. 
Weighing competitive factors in each individual territory, 
weighing distributing facilities, territorial advertising, 
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Fig. 74. A Tabulation by Products of the Sales for the Month, and for 

the Period to Date 

The figures on the chart refer to the number of motors sold. In some cases 
sales in dollars and number of orders are also charted. 

public demand and buying habits, square-mile cost per 
sales unit, advertising expense, etc., will reveal the weak 
and strong points in a selling organization. It will also 
reveal those territories that are the least and those that 
are the most expensive to develop, and the territories and 
markets in which exceptionally large increases or quotas 
can be set and made realities at small expense by adjust¬ 
ing one’s campaign to these local conditions. 
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The quota for each individual article sold, for each 
territory, and for each salesman, worked out and com¬ 
pared with previous sales and previous sales expenses, 
gives one the ground work upon which to build his sales 
expense budgets for the coming year. The sales expense 
budgets should likewise be laid out for each article, for 
each territory, and for each salesman. 

440. Expectancies for guidance of department managers 

In order to control sales, it is essential that each man 
in the selling organization know definitely what is 
expected of him; that is, a definite goal must be set for 
the business as a whole, for each department, and for 
each salesman. If the sales manager and the department 
heads take into consideration the past year’s sales, the 
annual increase in sales, and the probable business condi¬ 
tions for the coming year, the sales estimate will have a 
scientific background. The grand or total sales expec¬ 
tancy is that for the business as a whole and it represents 
the sum of the individual expectancies for all depart¬ 
ments. These individual departmental expectancies show 
each department head what sales are expected from his 
department during the coming year. Each individual 
expectancy is generally subdivided according to months 
so as to show each department head what he ought to be 
able to accomplish during each of the various months of 
the year. In setting these monthly sales expectancies, 
one must pay attention to the normal increases and 
decreases that occur in the line. These departmental 
estimates are used by the department heads to set the 
individual salesman’s expectancies by months. 

The monthly expectancies serve not only as goals 
that one should seek to attain, but when compared with 
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actual sales, they serve also to indicate when and where 
special means should be employed by the sales depart¬ 
ment to boost sales. 

In order to determine how sales for any one line are 
running, it is customary to compare sales to date with the 
sales expectancy to date and with actual sales during the 



Fig 75. Diagram of Steps in Making Sales Plan 


previous year for the same period. In this way a good idea 
can be obtained of what should have been accomplished 
during the year just ended, and special means can be 
devised and used to aid in boosting sales that are below 
normal. The various steps are shown in Fig. 75 and 
indicate the factors to be considered in controlling sales. 
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441- Business is financed through sales 

The financial department has to depend upon the 
sale of goods through the sales department for its income. 
Financing a business means that money must always be 
available with which to meet current obligations without 
borrowing, except in case it is absolutely necessary. 
Here again the sales estimate is invaluable to a business. 
It shows the financial department what sales—what 
income—is expected from month to month. The sales 
department budget, together with the manufacturing or 
factory budget, gives the treasurer a good idea of the 
probable cash needs of a business from month to month. 



Chapter XXIX 

Advertising Appropriation 

442, How much to spend for advertising 

The sales or advertising manager has no infallible 
yardstick for measuring the outcome of a proposed adver¬ 
tising campaign. The mail-order advertiser, because of 
his direct contact with the consumer, is able to anticipate 
to some degree the value of an advertising campaign; but 
many advertisers do not get profitable results from an 
advertising appropriation for months or years after a 
campaign has started. Consequently, an advertising pro¬ 
gram must be set up and firmly adhered to whether or 
not immediate results are forthcoming. Too great 
emphasis cannot be put on the fact that a program, 
before it is adopted, should be thoroughly studied from 
the standpoint of its success under similar conditions in 
other businesses. 

Many firms will have a relatively large appropriation 
for several years and then suddenly drop to a small 
appropriation. A firm may have more work than it can 
handle and may wish to eliminate additional inquiries and 
orders; or, if business is exceptionally poor, a firm may 
take the attitude that considerable advertising will not 
pay. During the World War many companies made the 
following statements: “We are filled to capacity with 
government work"; ‘‘People are begging us to take tbeir 
orders and we do not have to seek business”; “We can¬ 
not obtain sufficient material to fill the orders on hand.” 
Those advertisers who continued to advertise during the 
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war when their output was restricted did so with the idea 
of keeping the public sold. Although the National Bis¬ 
cuit Company’s output of Uneeda Biscuits was restricted, 
the public was not permitted to forget; for every adver¬ 
tisement carried in small words, “P. S.—Uneeda Biscuit.” 
Other manufacturers resorted to similar forms of adver¬ 
tising, the main idea being to insure a good volume of 
sales when conditions became normal. 

443. Continuous advertising 

It may appear that advertising should be dropped 
when a manufacturer cannot supply the demand. But a 
demand has a definite dollars and cents value, and, if 
unprotected by advertising when a factory is oversold, 
is likely to pass into the hands of others. When a factory 
is oversold, advertising is used to keep the public think¬ 
ing about the product. A market once gained can be 
readily lost through a failure to keep the market sold. 

By systematic continuous advertising, Ivory Soap 
has retained its place among soaps despite all competi¬ 
tion. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
by advertising, has extended the use of the telephone to 
a much greater extent than has been accomplished in any 
other country on the face of the earth. 

Advertising is not an emergency policy to be admin¬ 
istered to a business in its infancy to give it life or to be 
administered on its death bed to prevent a business fail¬ 
ure. It is a food that builds up a firmer and stronger 
business structure. Lost vitality in business can be 
regained only at great expense and considerable loss of 
time. It is easier to keep a business healthy than to 
restore it to health after a collapse. Business success 
depends upon increased volume, reduced selling costs, 
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and reduced manufacturing costs. Good advertising will 
increase sales, which means large scale production with 
all its economies. 

444. Examples of advertising expenditures 

Paul E. Derrick in his book entitled, “How to 
Reduce Selling Costs,” cites the case of four actual manu¬ 
facturers of staples in the same line of business, giving 
their annual consumer advertising expenditure and their 
ratio of sales department cost to turnover. These figures 
he gives in the order of the length of time each has been 
advertising: 

Amount of Consumer Sale3 Department coat on 
advertising turnover 


% 

A .$17,000 2 to 3 

B . 9,800 4 

C . 5,800 6 

D . 4,800 7 


It will be noticed that the firm which is spending 
the most for consumer advertising and which has been 
spending it for the longest time shows the lowest trade 
selling cost. It also enjoys the advantage of the largest 
turnover. Mr. Derrick states that all the figures indicate 
that the less spent in advertising and the shorter the 
period of the advertising, the higher the trade selling cost. 
“This,” he states, “is a powerful lesson showing the 
economy of advertising.” It also emphasizes the value 
of the cumulative effect of continuous advertising. 

The cumulative value of advertising represents good¬ 
will or sales insurance. Cumulative values can be built 
up only by adding to one’s initial investment equal or 
greater amounts each year. If spasmodic amounts are 
appropriated from year to year, the maximum cumulative 
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effect of one’s advertising cannot be expected. A normal 
advertising plan is one which arranges for an increase in 
the advertising appropriation from year to year. By this 
plan many firms have been able to build up for them¬ 
selves goodwill valued in six or seven figures. It has 
been this goodwill which has increased their sales from 
year to year and which has given larger profits out of 
which the increased advertising appropriations have come 
to give sales insurance commensurate with the constantly 
increasing volume of sales. This constantly increased vol¬ 
ume of business caused manufacturers to make additions 
in buildings and equipment to take care of their manufac¬ 
turing needs from year to year. All of these additions are 
insured against fire, etc., to protect a firm’s actual material 
property. 

Just as increased business has made it wise to take 
greater insurance upon the physical property, so likewise 
should greater insurance on sales be taken from year to 
year by increasing one’s advertising appropriations. 

445. Advertising an investment 

Advertising to be successful cannot be regarded as 
an expense or as a speculation. Advertising is as much 
an investment as one’s plant and one’s equipment. Just 
as these have been planned to take care of a firm’s needs 
for a long time, so likewise must advertising be regarded 
as a long-time investment and a long-time policy laid out. 

Just as Paul E. Derrick has pointed out, advertising, 
like one’s plant and equipment, is an investment subject 
to depreciation. “A business-like method of handling 
this vexatious question,” he says, “is that of a large per¬ 
sistent advertiser whose practice it is to treat his advertis¬ 
ing expenditure as a depreciable investment.” 
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Advertising has a cumulative effect. As has been 
noted, sales usually lag behind advertising. This buying 
inertia which advertising must break down and overcome 
must be taken into consideration. The amount of lag 
cost of educating the public. A typical curve showing 
the tendency of sales to lag behind advertising is shown 
between the advertising and sales curve represents the 



Fig. 76. Chart Showing the Effect of the Wayne 
Sagless Spring Company's Advertising 
on Its Sales Curve 


in Fig. 76. It will be noticed that it took about two years 
for this firm’s advertising to have any appreciable effect 
upon its sales curve. This two-year period may be con¬ 
sidered as the initial cost of public education. After 
the 6th year, as the advertising was increased, sales 
increased, but the initial two-year lag period, however, 
had an influence on the entire length of the sales curve. 
In considering this curve sheet, one should note in pass¬ 
ing that in the 6th year, an “off year,” the sales curve held 
steadily instead of dropping, because the advertising 
appropriation was increased and because previous adver- 
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tising enabled this company to capitalize almost immedi¬ 
ately upon an increased advertising appropriation. It 
will also be noticed that sales began to increase at a 
slower rate towards the end of 6th yr. and until the begin¬ 
ning of 9th yr., when the sales curve began to assume a 
steeper shape. The 7th year and the first nine months 
of the 1 Oth year were periods of depression when the 
general consumptive capacity of the country for all prod¬ 
ucts was subnormal. During this period of depression it 
will be noticed that the advertising appropriation was 
increased considerably, with the result that sales, as in 
6th yr., continued to increase despite business conditions. 

Later figures of this company show the space 
between its advertising and sales curves has continued to 
widen, that is, sales are continuing to increase at a greater 
rate than the firm’s advertising investment is increased, 
thus resulting in a continual decreased advertising cost 
per unit sale. 

Advertising expenses and sales for many businesses 
have been thus plotted and the tendency in nearly all 
cases has been for the sales curve to follow the advertis¬ 
ing curve for a time and then to increase at a much more 
rapid rate. If another curve, that representing sales 
expense, be added to Fig. 76, the relationship between 
sales, advertising expense, and sales expense can be deter¬ 
mined. In any well-conducted business the tendency of 
the sales curve should be to increase at a greater rate than 
the advertising and selling expense curves, while the sales 
expense curve should tend to decrease as the advertising 
curve takes on a steeper upward movement. Plotting all 
three curves gives the advertising manager a definite idea 
of the efficiency of his advertising as a means of reducing 
sales expenses and of increasing sales. It also gives a 
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firm tangible evidence of the effect of its advertising 
appropriations. 


446. Methods of basing the advertising appropriation 

With many mail-order houses the decision in regard 
to the size of an advertising appropriation is the subject 
of a scientific analysis of what has been accomplished in 
the past with different sized appropriations and what 
sales should be made during the coming year. Many 
mail-order houses have kept records for years and are 
able to check very closely the business secured from any 
one advertisement. But most manufacturers, jobbers, 
selling agents, and retailers are unable to keep an accu¬ 
rate check on the returns from the many media employed. 
The only check upon the value of the advertising done in 
the case of many firms is its effect as a whole upon gross 
sales caused by the addition of new media or the drop¬ 
ping of old media. 

Many are the systems in use for determining adver¬ 
tising appropriations; and they vary from the highly 
scientific and concrete methods used by some mail-order 
houses to what “the president feels like spending.” 
Although not all firms can decide upon their advertising 
appropriations in so scientific and definite a manner as 
some of the larger mail-order houses, there is little reason 
why the other extreme should exist. 

The appropriation which the advertising department 
recommends should be based upon facts which, if intelli¬ 
gently presented to the president and board of directors, 
will convince them that the appropriation is of a proper 
size. But in many cases, especially in old, conservative 
firms, the advertising manager is refused sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the company’s affairs to work intelligently. 
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447. Appropriations based on amount of gross sales 

The most popular plan of estimating an advertising 
appropriation is on the basis of a certain per cent either 
of the previous year’s sales or of the expected sales for 
the coming year. The percentage differs, of course, not 
only between different classes of business but even 
among business houses of the same class. One reason 
why this percentage is likely to vary even among busi¬ 
ness houses of the same class, is that it costs proportion¬ 
ately more to build a business up than it does to keep it 
going. As a business becomes established and its pres¬ 
tige and goodwill strengthened, the percentage ratio 
between the advertising appropriation and the gross sales 
is usually reduced. 

This plan gives the advertiser something definite to 
work on from year to year, and thus enables the adver¬ 
tising department to plan its work in advance. The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, manufacturers of paint, 
have placed their advertising appropriation on the basis 
of 3/2 per cent of the gross sales; Ivory Soap advertis¬ 
ing amounts to 3 per cent of the gross sales; Welch’s 
Grape Juice 10 per cent; while such motor car com¬ 
panies as the Cadillac, Hudson, Packard, and Studebaker 
invest only from about one to two per cent of the gross 
sales in advertising. 

The advertising appropriations for mechanical and 
electrical equipment have been estimated, by L. F. Law, 
at from one to two per cent of the gross income. Some 
well-known food manufacturers are said to be spending 
25 per cent of their gross sales on advertising. One book 
manufacturer spends 25 per cent of his gross sales on ad¬ 
vertising and finds his advertising to be a profitable invest¬ 
ment. 
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As an indication of the way in which advertising 
reduces selling expenses, the Postal Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, was reported to be securing business at a cost 
of 10 dollars per $1,000, against the average cost of other 
companies, securing business through agents, of from 

$25 to $35 per $1,000. 

The percentage method of basing advertising appro¬ 
priations is used extensively by retailers. In this field, 
too, the percentage ratio varies considerably. Marshall 


Lines of Business 

Sales 

Advertising (%) 

An average ciry-gooda store . , 


1.5 

A large dry-goods store. 


3.1 

An average grocery store . . 


0.7 

A small cash grocery store.... 

. 11,000 

0.2 

An average vehicle store. 


1.1 

A large credit grocery store. . 


0.8 

An average- variety store .... 

. 10,000 

1.5 

An average hardware store . . 

. 42,000 

0.9 

An average clothing store . . . 


3.4 

An average drug-store. 

. 20,000 

2.6 

An average furniture store . 


2.9 

An average jewelry store .... 


3.5 

A jewelry department in a large eastern store 360,000 

4.1 

An average shoe-store. 

. 25,000 

1.5 

Field and Company keeps 

its advertising appropriation 

down to a little over one per 

cent of the gross 

sales, while 

Gimbel Brothers, New York, is said to spend about six 


per cent of its gross sales in advertising. One explana¬ 
tion of the great difference is that Marshall Field and 
Company is a long-established concern, while, Gimbel 
Brothers, in comparison, is in its infancy. Marshall Field 
and Company has had merely to keep a business going 
while Gimbel Brothers has been building up a business. 
One department store is said to have invested 21 per cent 
of its first year’s business in advertising. The above 
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table, taken from “Attracting and Holding Customers," 
of the A. W, Shaw Company’s retailing series, gives the 
percentages of total sales spent for advertising by typical 
individual stores. 

When considering the above facts one must note that 
they are percentages of net rather than gross sales, and as 
these are averages some merchants spend more than these 
percentages and others less. The vital question of what 
results their appropriations produced is not given, except 
to note that an investigation of the most successful retail 
houses shows average appropriations considerably higher 
than these averages. 

448. Appropriations based upon previous year’s profits 

Another common method of basing advertising 
appropriations is upon the previous year’s profits. All 
advertisers expect to grow and it is a common practice 
among them to lay aside a certain portion of their profits 
from year to year as a surplus to finance the enlarging of 
their factories, stores, etc. On this basis it is also logical 
to lay aside a definite portion of the profits each year to 
be expended to increase sales. Some firms, therefore, set 
aside as much as one-third or one-fourth of their profits 
for the coming year’s advertising. 

To progress at any reasonable rate, a firm must, as 
a general rule, increase the amount of its advertising 
appropriation from year to year. Either this method of 
increasing an appropriation or the method of increasing 
an appropriation in a definite relation to gross sales 
is more satisfactory than an arbitrary fixed percentage 
increase in advertising appropriations from year to year 
without much attention being paid to the relationship that 
exists between advertising and the growth of the business. 
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449. Appropriations based upon the cost per sale 

This method of basing appropriations is more scien¬ 
tific than those plans thus far mentioned, but in most 
cases it is not practicable because of the difficulty and 
often impossibility of determining the cost per sale. In 
the case of mail-order houses, however, the careful record¬ 
keeping for a long period of years enables the manage¬ 
ment to know what percentage of inquiries can be turned 
into orders and the cost of the necessary follow-up litera¬ 
ture. Many mail-order houses, when adding a new pub¬ 
lication to their list, keep a careful record of the inquiries 
received for a few months and then drop the advertising 
if the cost per inquiry becomes excessive when viewed in 
the light of the number of inquiries that can be turned 
into sales. 

Because of lack of definite records in many classes 
of business, and the impossibility in many cases of deter¬ 
mining the number of inquiries and orders received from 
advertising, this method of basing advertising appropria¬ 
tions has only a limited application. 

450. Appropriations per possible customer or package 

Some advertisers figure that it will cost a certain 

amount per person to keep every possible buyer sold, or 
to sell a new product to a certain portion of them. For 
Coca-Cola and Ivory Soap advertising, approximately one 
cent is spent for every possible buyer. The price of 
these products is small and the total annual consumption 
per buyer does not run into much money. For this rea¬ 
son the cost per possible buyer must be low. But if one 
advertises articles of considerable value and in which only 
relatively few are interested, the advertising cost per pos¬ 
sible buyer is likely to be large. For example, the builder 
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of private yachts, whose sales are far between but whose 
profit from a sale is large, spends, in some cases, hun¬ 
dreds of dollars on possible customers. The illustrations 
just given represent the two extremes in the application 
of the method of basing an advertising appropriation on 
a certain amount per customer. 

Basing the advertising appropriation upon the num¬ 
ber of packages expected to be sold and a certain propor¬ 
tion of the cost of selling is another method used by some 
advertisers. Suppose, for example, that a spark plug 
costing 12 cents to make is sold for 75 cents retail, the price 
to the jobber being 42 cents and to the retailer 50 cents. 
The manufacturer’s gross margin is 30 cents, out of which 
his profit, administration, advertising expenses, and sell¬ 
ing expenses must come. If a profit of 1 5 per cent per 
plug is desired, this amounts to 6.3 cents, leaving as 
administration, advertising, and selling costs, 23.7 cents 
per plug. The proper division of this amount between 
administration, advertising, and selling expenses can be 
figured in conjunction with past records of the company 
and analyses of competitors’ selling and advertising costs. 
The method here given is a good one to follow when 
placing a new article upon the market, but due consid¬ 
eration must be given to the fact that it often takes one, 
two, or even three years before the full profits are reaped 
from advertising. Too many advertisers feel that a profit 
should be shown a month or two after an advertising 
campaign is launched and thus do not provide funds to 
finance the selling organizations. 

451. Appropriations adjusted to business conditions 

There are many concerns which make it a policy to 
lay aside a certain portion of their advertising appropria- 
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tions each year as a reserve fund to be drawn upon at the 
discretion of the advertising manager when sales begin to 
fall beneath the set sales expectancy. 

One Eastern organization appropriates a fixed sum 
for advertising each year, but the portion of the adver¬ 
tising appropriation spent for each current year depends 
upon the economic conditions for that year. When busi¬ 
ness is good, a part of the appropriation is placed in a 
reserve fund which can be drawn upon during periods of 
business depression to increase this company’s advertis¬ 
ing budget. 

The wisdom of handling one’s advertising appro¬ 
priation in this manner is evident from the results secured 
by this company in its own advertising endeavors. With 
a fixed advertising appropriation per year, this company’s 
sales have shown a steady increase despite business 
conditions. The company has thus been able to plan its 
work in a systematic manner. 

In granting advertising appropriations, some boards 
of directors attempt to foresee coming economic condi¬ 
tions and they base the size of their appropriations upon 
what they expect will be the economic conditions for the 
coming year. As no one can accurately foretell coming 
events, such a system of granting appropriations is not 
one that permits adapting the size of one’s appropriation 
to the economic needs of a business. 

The better way is to employ one of the other meth¬ 
ods of basing advertising appropriations and to instruct 
the advertising manager to use only such a portion of his 
appropriation each year as may be necessary to realize a 
set sales expectancy, the balance to be placed in a reserve 
fund to be utilized in years when sales begin to fall below 
set expectancies. 
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452. Good and bad points in every system 

The methods of basing advertising appropriations, 
which we have mentioned, may be said to be the most 
scientific ones in use today. Each has its strong points 
and its defects on account of the fact that, outside of the 
mail-order business, facts and records upon which to 
scientifically base an advertising appropriation are not 
only lacking, but in many cases impossible to obtain. 
Basing an advertising appropriation upon estimated gross 
sales and fixing a definite ratio between them is the sys¬ 
tem that appears to be coming into most general use. 
But a definite fixed percentage between advertising and 
gross sales, as was pointed out before, is open, first, to 
the objection that it costs more to put a product on the 
market than it does to keep it upon the market and sec¬ 
ond, the percentage itself may not be the one that will 
yield the greatest returns. The best way to handle the 
matter of advertising appropriations for the average firm 
appears to be to base the appropriation upon expected 
gross sales and to keep graphic records showing the rela¬ 
tionship between advertising expenses and gross sales. 
Then, if the relationship between advertising and gross 
sales be changed slightly from year to year, these charts 
will give definite visible evidence of the increase or 
decrease. 

453. Advertising dependent on business conditions 

No firm would think of letting its buildings, equip¬ 
ment, stocks, etc., go uninsured during periods of poor 
business in order to conserve money. Yet many firms let 
their sales go uninsured during periods of depression or 
periods of prosperity. During periods of depression, the 
advertising appropriation should be sufficient to insure at 
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least the firm’s normal share of the business. During 
periods when a plant is oversold it must take out suffi¬ 
cient advertising to insure for it a desired volume of sales 
in the normal business period that will follow. When 
business is booming, new competitors spring up overnight 
and, being able to handle the orders which longer estab¬ 
lished firms are forced to refuse, gradually obtain a foot¬ 
hold. Advertising under such conditions should be used, 
not to create business, but to protect it. 
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Fig 77. Sales and Advertising Expense Budget 



















Chapter XXX 

Control of Advertising and Sales Expense 

454. Executive use of budget for control 

There are two angles of approach to the subject of 
the control of the sales and advertising expense budgets, 
namely, control through the officers of the business and 
control through the sales and advertising managers. The 
board of directors is naturally anxious that the sales and 
advertising expenditures for the year remain within the 
amount appropriated and that the amount appropriated 
be spent essentially as planned. The officers of the busi¬ 
ness are held responsible by the board of directors for 
seeing that the expense budgets are not exceeded. In 
order that the officers of a business may control these 
expenditures, it is essential that they be furnished with 
reports from time to time that will enable them to check 
the work of the sales and advertising departments. These 
reports must be furnished by the manager in charge of 
sales and advertising, who, in turn, needs similar but 
more detailed reports so that he can control the work of 
his own department, 

455. The advertising expense budget 

It is the job of the advertising manager to distribute 
the appropriation among the various items of expense 
which are likely to arise, Fig. 77. The particular items will 
depend altogether on the activities of the department but 
an analysis will be made here of the typical expense 
items: 
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Expenses, Advertising Department 

Salaries of the advertising manager and assistants 
Salaries of copy-writers, artists, layout men, engravers, 
printers, etc. 

Salaries of checking clerks, stock clerks, order clerks, trade 
investigators, etc. 

Office equipment and stationery 

Overhead expense such as rent, heat, light, telephone, 
postage, etc. 

Publications, Internal 
Factory house organ 
Sales house organ 

External publications and general publicity 
Circular letters 

Printed folders, broadsides, car cards, billboards, etc. 

Advertising novelties 

Blotters, calendars, advertising pencils, etc. 

Advertising in periodicals 

(Listing of each periodical) 

General advertising 
Exhibits 
Samples 

The services of the accountant will be used here, 
as the budget items will necessarily correspond to the 
expense items in the accountant’s books. A member of 
the accounting staff should also be detailed to prepare 
the periodical reports for the advertising manager. 

456. Monthly report of advertising expense 

There are certain classes of advertising expenditures 
which are covered by contracts calling for a certain 
expenditure each month. Among these contracts are 
those made with periodicals (except in case the space is 
not specified), those for the printing of house organs, and 
those for car cards, posters, etc. The appropriations for 
these media need little or no watching by the advertising 
manager unless new media are used, space increased, etc. 
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Other classes of advertising expenditures cannot be cov¬ 
ered by contract and differ considerably in both nature 
and cost. For advertising expenditures covered by con¬ 
tract, no orders are needed, "while other classes of mate¬ 
rial are ordered upon the advertising department’s formal 
order blanks. Such order blanks are used even where 
the company owns its own art department, engraving 
department, and printing department. Generally, inside 
order blanks differ in nature from those used in ordering 
material from outside suppliers. Sometimes the differ¬ 
ence between inside and outside order blanks is one of 
color only to aid in identification. In some firms, all 
advertising department orders are required to be approved 
by the advertising manager. This gives the advertising 
manager a chance to check the kind of work being 
ordered and its price. He is also thereby given the 
opportunity of comparing the prices obtained from pres¬ 
ent suppliers with those obtainable from other suppliers. 
He can also determine to his own satisfaction whether or 
not the work ordered is actually needed. 

Another method of watching expenditures daily is to 
have all orders of the class under investigation summa¬ 
rized each day for the advertising manager’s inspection. 
These summaries should list each job or piece of material 
ordered, the purpose for which intended, and its price, as 
well as the name of the author of the order. As these sum¬ 
maries give the articles or material ordered, their prices, 
and the purposes for which intended, the advertising man¬ 
ager also has the opportunity of detecting any unwar¬ 
ranted expenditures with a view towards reducing them. 

The first method, that of having all orders pass 
through the hands of the advertising manager, gives him 
the opportunity of reducing expenditures immediately 
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by “killing” orders before actually placed. The second 
method does not give the advertising manager this oppor¬ 
tunity and only serves as a means of controlling future 
expenditures. 

457. Use of unfilled order file for control 

Unfilled orders represent billings that will be made 
in the future and are therefore factors which will have 
their effect upon future monthly records of expenditures. 
By analyzing these orders one can determine when the 
material requested on each order is likely to be billed. 
In this way a list of known future billings for each week 
or for each month can he compiled which will indicate to 
the advertising manager what portion of the appropriation 
for any period is still available for use. The portion of 
the appropriation that still remains unused for any given 
period can, therefore, be considered as the maximum 
amount of money that can be spent during that period. 
In some cases a quick reduction in the daily, weekly, or 
monthly expenditure cannot be effected and the billings 
for unfilled orders on hand have to be distributed over 
several months in order to leave a reasonable sum avail¬ 
able for use during each of the following periods. 

In some cases, unfilled orders can be cancelled as a 
means of reducing future billings. Such cancellations, in 
the case of most advertising material on order, can only 
be made at considerable expense. This is due to the fact 
that most advertising material is of such a nature that the 
work done on a job is of no value whatsoever to anyone 
except to the firm for which it was intended. Unless 
very little work has been done upon an order, a cancella¬ 
tion seldom saves the company enough money to make 
it a paying proposition. For example, let us consider an 
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order covering a number of engravings. If this work has 
actually been started, the engraver cannot accept a can¬ 
cellation without receiving payment for the work done. 
The unfinished work is of no more value to him than to 
the company ordering the work. A heavy cancellation 
charge has to be made and the company receives nothing 
in return. 

Similarly, if orders or contracts for advertising space 
be reduced in amount, the advertiser can generally effect 
such reductions only at a date far in the future and each 
reduction made in the amount of space taken, in very 
many cases, means increased rates not only for all space 
used in the future but also for all space used in the past. 
The unfilled order file can be utilized in the ways 
described as a means of reducing future billings, but the 
greatest value of the unfilled order file in connection with 
the control of advertising expenditure lies in the fact that 
it gives information regarding the amount and probable 
dates of billings covering material already on order. 

458. Monthly report of expenditures 

But such a knowledge of orders is not sufficient for 
efficient control and for this reason the advertising man¬ 
ager has his department render to him each month a 
report of expenditures. In these reports, material cov¬ 
ered by contract is included as well as material not so 
covered. The reports should show the actual expendi¬ 
tures under each advertising department budget account; 
the estimated expenditures (or appropriation) for each 
of these accounts for the past month, and to date; and 
the corresponding previous year’s figures. Through these 
reports, the advertising manager can easily determine 
whether or not the expenditures for the month are exces- 
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sive, normal, or below normal; or, in other words, 
whether the main appropriation, as well as the various 
subappropriations, are being exceeded, being met, or are 
in excess of actual expenditures. 

In case expenditures are very excessive or consid¬ 
erably under the estimated expenditures for the month, 
the advertising manager should insist upon receiving 
detailed information regarding the work done and its cost. 
Although the expenditures for any month, taken by 
themselves, are no true indication of the rate at which 
they are being made, a study of them by months for a 
given period will clearly indicate what appropriations are 
being expended too quickly or too slowly. 

As the budget classifications generally cover two or 
more items, the fact that an appropriation itself is being 
exceeded is no indication that all of the items covered 
by it are excessive in amount. More detailed analysis 
must be made to determine exactly what items need more 
watching. These detailed analyses have to be made by 
referring back to all the individual billings under the clas¬ 
sification under consideration, separating them according 
to the items covered and tabulating them. With these 
figures at hand, the advertising manager has before him 
a complete analysis of the expenditures under the given 
classification and can determine which classes of expen¬ 
ditures are in need of more careful watching. 

Often, merely the analysis of such expenditures for 
one month will be sufficient to give to the advertising 
manager an indication of where too much money is being 
spent. In other cases it is necessary to analyze such 
expenditures for a number of months, while in still other 
cases it is necessary not only to analyze such expendi¬ 
tures for a number of months but also to analyze the 
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expenditures for the same months during the previous 
year and to compare these with the present appropriation. 

459. Adjusting appropriations to seasonal demand 

There are many classes of goods which are pur¬ 
chased only during certain seasons of the year. Such 
articles consist of electric fans, straw hats, ice skates, 
tennis rackets, and many other articles. But jobbers 
and dealers are forced, through necessity, to stock these 
goods earlier, because the trade-buying season precedes 
the consumer-buying season. 

Advertising appropriations must be handled in such 
a way as to bring seasonable goods to the attention of 
the trade and the consumer at the proper time. Depart¬ 
ment stores, of course, are quite able to adjust their 
advertising to the demand that exists for certain lines of 
goods from month to month. Often provisional sched¬ 
ules are prepared at the beginning of the year covering 
goods the sales of which vary during the year. Jobbers, 
of course, are equally well prepared to sell retailers at the 
proper time; the manufacturer, similarly, has his selling 
season and the proper periods for his advertising cam¬ 
paigns to the trade and to the consumer. 

460. Time of the year to advertise 

The question arises, however, What is the proper 
time to advertise goods having what are known as selling 
seasons, those which sell more readily during certain 
seasons of the year than at other times? Take, for 
example, summer underwear. Advertisements addressed 
to the trade and trade catalogues begin to make their 
appearance soon after the first of the year and are fol¬ 
lowed about March, with consumer advertising cam- 
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paigns which continue throughout the summer. In a 
few instances, such as with B.V.D. underwear, we see 
the advertising continued, but to a smaller extent during 
the winter months. 

Advertising of most seasonable goods, however, 
starts shortly before the buying season begins, at which 
time the advertising is generally at its height. The 
advertising continues during the season and dwindles 
away to nothing soon after the season closes. But in 
the case of trade-marked goods for which a considerable 
demand has been created, we often see advertising con¬ 
tinued during the non-buying seasons as sales insurance 
for the coming buying seasons. In this way, these firms 
also protect themselves against the inroads that could 
otherwise be easily made by competitors springing up 
overnight with dominating advertising campaigns. Such 
competitors may sell the trade, and then the consumer, 
before the larger established firms are able to get their 
advertising campaigns under way. Although continuous 
advertising, month after month, in the case of seasonable 
products is not so necessary to the maintenance of good¬ 
will as in the case of products knowing no buying sea¬ 
sons, it serves to keep the public sold and furnishes insur¬ 
ance against inroads by competitors. 

Advertising has also often been employed to pro¬ 
long the seasons for what were previously known as sea¬ 
sonable goods only. Automobiles now sell almost as 
readily in winter as in the summer. Buckwheat, ordi¬ 
narily a winter food product, has often been featured as 
a year-round food. Seasons for other products have also 
been greatly extended in the same manner. 

In laying out an advertising campaign for seasonable 
goods, one must be sure to begin it early enough and to 
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stop it late enough to insure the maximum length for the 
selling season. The product should be investigated to 
see whether it is really seasonable, or if, through proper 
education, it can be converted into a year-round product 
of consumption or use. Goods, the demand for which 
varies periodically during the year, can often be put in 
more equal demand throughout the year by educating the 
public to change its buying habits, customs, or tastes. 
When the demand fluctuates a number of times during 
the course of a year, advertising, being a long-term good¬ 
will investment or sales insurance, should preferably be 
kept at an even level throughout the year or be so 
adjusted as to stimulate demand during dull periods. 
Bargain days have changed many a sales day for the 
department stores into a day of exceptionally good trade, 
in fact, changing to a large degree the shopping habits of 
the masses. 

461. Monthly report to officers of the business 

The monthly report furnished the advertising man¬ 
ager by his department furnishes him also with the data 
to supply to the officers of the business. The report fur¬ 
nished to the advertising manager should give the total 
expenditures under each main budget classification as 
well as the expenditures under each subclassification. 
The total expenditures under the main budget classifi¬ 
cations constitute the material that should be presented 
to the officers of the business. A typical monthly report 
to the officers of a business is shown on page 546. 

It will be noticed that this budget report first gives 
the actual expenditures under each of the main budget 
classifications for the month. Then follows a comparison 
on the yearly budget with the actual expenses for the 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Expenses, advertising department.... $ 000 05 

Publications, internal ........ qqq 


(Publications, external) 

(Advertising novelties ) Publicity Expense 
(Car cards, billboards ) 


Advertising in periodicals. 000 00 

(Exhibits) 

.(Samples ) Advertising, general. 000 00 


3 0000 00 

COMPARISON OF YEARLY BUDGET OF ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
WITH ACTUAL EXPENSES FOR SEPTEMBER 





Average for 

Amount Expended 


Yearly Budget 

One Month 

During September 

Expenses, advertising department $ 

0000.00 

$ 000.00 

3 000 00 

Publications, internal-... 


0000.00 

000,00 

000 00 

Publicity expense . 


0000.00 

000 00 

000,00 

Advertising in periodicals 


0000.00 

000 00 

0QD 00 

Advertising, general . 

. 

0000 00 

000.00 

000.00 


8 

00000 00 

8 0000.00 

8 0000 00 

Actual expenses for months 

of Jan., Feb 

, Mar., 

Apr.. May, June, 


July, August and September. 

$ 00000 00 

Average estimated expenses 

for nine months according to Budget. 

.... 00000 00 




INCREASE . 

.... $ 0000 00 


COMPARATIVE 

REPORT FOR YEAR 



BASED ON NINE MONTHS' 

EXPENSES 




Actual Expenses 

Yearly Rate 


Yearly Budget 

for 9 Months 

Based on 9 Months 

Expenses, advertising department S 

0000.00 

8 0000.00 

8 0000 00 

Publications, internal... . 


0000.00 

0000.00 

0000.00 

Publicity expense. 


0000.00 

0000.00 

0000 00 

Advertising in periodicals. 


0000.00 

0000.00 

0000 00 

Advertising, general. 


0000.00 

0000.00 

0000 00 


$ 

00000.00 

$ 00000.00 

$ 00000 00 


month. It will be noticed that the budget for the year 
is divided into twelve parts so as to arrive at an average 
estimated expenditure per month. Then follows a com¬ 
parison of the actual expenditures to date with the esti¬ 
mated expenditures to date. This part of the budget 
report is very important as the actual billings for work 
done are likely to vary considerably from month to 
month with the result that figures on a month’s expen- 
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ditures are often misleading. Then follows a compara¬ 
tive report for the period to date based upon the same 
period of the previous year. 

Because of the fact that some firms are not so quick 
in rendering their bills as others, the actual billings for 
any month may not represent the actual amount of work 
turned out. Similarly, some classes of work require 
much more time to turn out than others and, in fact 
one budget classification may represent the expenditure 
for only one or two pieces of literature during the course 
of the year. It is obvious, therefore, that many of the 
budget figures will need to be explained when they are 
presented to the officers of a business so that they will 
have a clear idea of how these expenditures are running. 
In order to discover the cause for some abnormal expen¬ 
ditures, it is often necessary for the advertising manager 
to obtain detailed information on each piece of work 
turned out. 

The detailed report to the advertising manager will 
reveal to him any abnormal expenditures which need 
more careful watching or which, if justifiable, need to be 
explained in the advertising manager’s report to the 
officers of the business. The regular monthly and annual 
reports do not give information regarding each individual 
campaign. In order to determine whether a campaign 
in any one territory, on any one product, or among any 
particular class of customers has been successful, it is 
necessary to separate these costs from other advertising 
costs. Without isolated and detailed costs on such cam¬ 
paigns, there is no way to determine the efficiency of 
each campaign undertaken. Information will be given 
regarding the actual cost of the advertising taken in each 
medium and the cost of such advertising per possible 
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buyer. In all cases the amount of money spent in adver¬ 
tising media can be obtained either from the contracts 
covering such advertising or from the accounting depart¬ 
ment. The actual printing costs of booklets, circulars, 
folders, and other printed material can also be obtained 
from the actual bills rendered for these classes of material. 

462. Special territorial reports 

In case the campaign has covered more than one 
unit of territory, the material which has been published 
should be charged to each territory in the quantity in 
which it was actually consumed. Where periodicals 
covering two or more territories are used, great care 
must be taken in proportioning the cost of this advertis¬ 
ing to the individual territories. Merely dividing the 
cost of such advertising equally among the territories 
covered is not an equitable allocating of those expendi¬ 
tures, nor should an allotment be based merely upon the 
gross circulation of these media in the various territories. 
The only fair allotment that can be made is one based 
upon the gross amount of possible business in each terri¬ 
tory, which is the product of the number of possible buy¬ 
ers times the average amount of purchase per buyer. All 
art work, engravings, and electrotypes made for any 
specific media should be charged directly to it and 
included in the expenditures for these media when the 
territorial allotments are made. 

The special budget reports covering special territorial 
advertising campaigns should give for each territory the 
expenditures under each main budget and sub-budget 
classification. In order that the data on the various ter¬ 
ritories may be intelligently applied, these reports should 
be accompanied by supplements showing the gross expen- 
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diture per possible buyer (or per unit of purchase, if all 
buyers do not buy in the same quantities). In order that 
various media may be compared, the expenditure for 
each should likewise be reduced to the cost per possible 
buyer (or per unit of goods). 

To each territorial expenditure should be added its 
share of the advertising department’s overhead expense. 
This share is generally considered as being proportional 
to the expenditures for advertising in each territory. 

463. Special departmental reports 

Special detailed reports and cost analyses of depart¬ 
mental advertising costs are more difficult to compile than 
territorial reports. Generally, the advertising endeavors 
of two or more departments overlap, making segregation 
of costs rather difficult. We may take as an example of 
departmental advertising the average large department 
store. Investigation will show that these stores utilize 
newspaper space in two ways. In some cases a separate 
advertisement is taken for each department, while in 
other cases one large space is taken which is subdivided 
according to departments. Similarly, the direct litera¬ 
ture employed by these stores may cover goods of one 
department only, goods of several departments, or goods 
of all departments. On first thought one might say that 
the proper way to allocate these expenditures to the vari¬ 
ous departments would be upon the basis of the amount 
of space utilized. But such a method of apportioning 
these advertising expenditures is clearly not equitable, 
when one bears in mind the fact that not all positions on 
a newspaper page are of equal value, nor all pages in a 
booklet or catalogue, nor the positions upon these pages. 
Newspapers, themselves, have different rates for specified 
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positions upon their pages. These rates should be util¬ 
ized by the advertising manager in figuring the proper 
share of the expenditure that each department should 
bear. Similarly, the variation in rates for magazine 
space should serve as a basis upon which to base prices 
for different locations in a catalogue or booklet. The 
variation of newspaper and magazine rates according to 
position, however, is seldom carried very far and dif¬ 
ferences of opinion exist among advertising men in re¬ 
gard to the relative values of different positions. An 
advertising manager handling departmental advertising 
is thus forced to place his own valuations upon many 
different positions. 

Where special reports and detailed analyses are 
wanted for departmental campaigns, the best time to 
allocate the expenditures to the various departments is 
the time when the job itself is ordered. This, of course, 
necessitates keeping, during the entire period of the cam¬ 
paign, separate accounts for each department, under 
which should be separate accounts for each class of 
media used, followed by still further subdivision accord¬ 
ing to the specific media used. 

Department overhead expenses, art work, engrav¬ 
ings, electrotypes, etc., should be allocated to the various 
departments in proportion to the values of the space 
utilized to advertise the goods of each department. All 
such art and mechanical work should be charged directly 
to the department handling those goods. A special report 
and cost analysis of a departmental campaign, therefore, 
consists of a record of advertising expenditures for each 
department concerned with all general charges prop¬ 
erly allocated and with each class of media listed 
separately. 
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464. Finding unit costs 

In order to arrive at unit costs, it is necessary in the 
case of periodical advertising to determine for each media 
used the number of possible buyers reached by each 
department. Take a newspaper, for example, with a 
circulation composed of both men and women. Both 
men and women represent possible buyers for certain 
articles, and the total circulation of the paper may be 
taken to represent the number of possible buyers. But 
in the case of other articles, only men represent possible 
buyers, while in the case of still other articles only 
women represent possible buyers. The extent to which 
one sex influences the other in its purchases has to be 
taken into consideration in determining the effective cir¬ 
culation of any media for articles appealing to one sex 
only. The subject of special advertising reports according 
to classes of customers has already been touched upon. 
Not all goods are sold to the same class of customers. 
Consider for example, belting, which is sold to a wide 
variety of industries—machine shops; textile mills; saw¬ 
mills and planing mills; furniture manufacturers; metal 
and coal mines; finished stone and cement industries; 
railroad shops; sugar refineries, etc. 

Let it be assumed that a special campaign is being 
run to stimulate orders from machine shops but that, at 
the same time, a general campaign is being run to reach 
all industries which use belting. Trade journals are used 
exclusively to reach all of these possible buyers. Adver¬ 
tising designed to reach machine shops exclusively is run 
in “Machinery” and the “American Machinist.” As the 
entire circulation of these papers is practically limited to 
machine shops, advertising in these papers should be 
charged to the machine-shop advertising campaign. 
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In order to determine the true cost of the advertis¬ 
ing reaching the machine-shop industry, the machine- 
shop advertising account must have charged to it its 
pro rata share of the cost of advertising in the iron and 
steel trade journals which have a machine shop circula¬ 
tion. To the sum of the advertising expenditures for 
machine-shop purposes should be added such direct 
charges for mechanical work as may be involved, as well 
as an appropriate share of the department’s overhead 
expenses and general mechanical work. 

465. Items in the sales expense budget 

Similarly, to the advertising expense items the sales 
expense items should be drawn up by the accountant in 
conference with the sales manager, see Fig. 77. This will 
assure a use of the same terminology and a classification 
of expenses under their proper divisions. The typical ex¬ 
pense items of the sales department follow: 

Expenses, sales department 

Salaries of sales manager and assistants, expense of their 
correspondence, business trips, etc. 

Salesmen’s salaries and commissions 
Travelling expenses of salesmen 
Office expense 

Salary of office manager and stenographers 
Heating, lighting, telephone, and postage 
Supplies include furniture, stationery, printing, etc. 

Research expenses 

Magazines, commercial papers, books, surveys, and reports 


466. Preparation of the sales expense budget 

The preparation of the expense budget for the com¬ 
ing year can very well be left to the accountant. He 
will, of course, be given access to the estimate of sales, 
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be informed of any changes in the policy of the com¬ 
pany, and have his own past records of sales expense. 
In the preparation of the sales estimate, it is necessary 
to determine the number of salesmen required and the 
approximate route which each will cover. This informa¬ 
tion will assist the accountant in estimating salesmen’s 
salaries and expense accounts. The accountant should 
be notified of any contemplated changes in the salaries of 
salesmen and office employes. As the amount to be 
spent on research work is a rather arbitrary sum, the 
accounting department should be advised of the appro¬ 
priations for that department. The accountant will be 
able to make an estimate of office expense provided he is 
aware that office expense may vary a great deal from 
year to year, even when sales vary little. Office expense 
depends, to a great extent, on the efficiency of the office 
force. Usually when a company is prosperous, it will 
overlook many leaks which are quickly stopped up when 
business is dull. Hence, the accountant should consider 
the attitude of the company toward such expenses and 
prepare his budget accordingly. Nevertheless the budget 
prepared by the accountant should be considered tenta¬ 
tive until the sales manager has checked up and approved 
it. Perhaps the accountant has not been notified or has 
failed to take note of a new policy which will have a 
noticeable effect on sales expense. 

The sales expense budget, as well as the sales esti¬ 
mate, should not be considered final. It should be re¬ 
vised as there appear conditions which call for a change. 
Perhaps a new product has proved such a success that a 
special sales campaign is thought necessary. The budget 
consequently will need to be revised to take care of the 
additional expense. 
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467. Sales expense budget for control 

The sales expense budget will be used in much the 
same manner as the advertising expense budget. As the 
budget will show estimated expenses for each week and 
month in the year, the sales manager will be able to 
check constantly the actual with the estimated figures of 
expense. In most cases it will be unnecessary to make 
comparisons of sales expense daily. At the beginning of 
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Fig. 78. Sales and Selling Expenses of Salesmen 


each week or month, sales salaries and travelling expense 
reports will be in and these are usually the largest itemq 
on the expense budgets. A graphic method of presenting 
the relation of sales to selling expenses is shown in Fig. 78. 

In most businesses it is very important that the 
expense budget be analyzed by months and, if possible, 
by weeks. The seasonal business (most businesses are 
affected to some extent by climatic conditions) will 
have a much larger expense during a selling season 
than between selling periods. Consequently, a budget 
cannot be drawn up for a year and the figures divided 
by twelve in order to get probable monthly expenses. 
Many businesses have found it impossible to prepare an 
expense or sales budget for more than a few months in 
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advance. In such cases the budget corresponds to a sell¬ 
ing period. For example, the concern ■which has two big 
selling seasons will divide the year up into two parts and 
prepare a budget at the beginning of each period. 
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types of. 80 

Sales territory 

territorial units. 62-75 

Sales analysis 

chart of. 503 
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Sales conferences. 59 
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Sales data .. 75 

Sales department.. 

relation to advertising department. |3 

sales data. 175,256 

Sales estimate.514-518 

basis of sales expense budgets.515-518 

Sales manager 

control of salesmen. 234-235 

controls sales expense.15 

duties and qualifications. 5,6 

information required . 11 
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must consider attitude of employes. 33 , 34 

must create demand for article. 6 , 8 
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must secure co-operation of salesmen.262 

must select good salesmen.13 
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relation to advertising department.13 

relation to foremen.14 

relation to production department.14, 32 
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payment of. 
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Sales territory (continued) 
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limitations of.59-60 

selection of.58 
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Samples 

and demonstrations.192-212 

for salesmen.235 
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Sampling.30 

advantages of.27 
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Sears, Roebuck and Company.29 

Seasonal variation in sales.37-39 

Selling expense 
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Selling methods 
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grouping of products.19 

mail-order selling .82 

market test of goods.27 

middlemen.83 
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